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Be Careful How You Say It 


THERE IS AN OLD sToRY of a king who 


had a dream. He dreamed that all his* 


teeth came out but one, that all his 
hair fell out except one single lock, and 
that all except one of his fingernails 
came off, 

Hurriedly he sent for a wise man to 
interpret this dream. The wise man 
listened, and then he looked very sor- 
rowful. 

“O, King,” he said, “this is a terrible 
dream. It means that all of your fam- 
ily will some day die and leave you 
alone. Your parents are going to die. 
Your wife will die before you do. Your 
brothers and sisters will all die. Even 
your vhildren will die.” 

The king, displeased, had the man 
executed. 

Then he sent for another interpreter. 
The second one said, “Oh, King, this is 
a most fortunate dream. It means that 
you are a very lucky man. You are 
going to outlive everybody else in your 
family. You will outlive your parents. 
You will outlive your wife, and your 
brothers and sisters, and even your 
children. The gods are smiling on you.” 

The king was very much pleased. He 
rewarded the interpreter with gold. 
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A YOUNG MAN WAS STANDING near al 
old man on the edge of the courtyard 

“Didn’t the second one tell him the 
same thing the first one did?” he askec 
the wnite-haired old man. 

“Yes,” said the old man. “But wher 
you live to be old you will find out how 
much difference it makes which wat 
you tell a thing.” 

It is good to remember that. Alway: 
tell the truth, but tell it so that it wil 
not hurt anybody or cause them sorrow 
if you can help it. 

Bernick Brown McCutLiar 
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THE CHURCH ©... in rwe news |. 


New life, says Canterbury 

“There’s new life in the church that 
wasn’t there 50 years ago,” Archbishop 
Geoffrey Francis Fisher assured 7,000 
Episcopalians in Philadelphia last week. 
“We've got to convince the world that 
this new life exists. 


Archbishop of Canterbury, Geoffrey F. Fisher 


“The church has rediscovered a great 
deal it had forgotten. It is drawing to- 
gether into a new fellowship. There is 
a common unity of Christians,” the 
prelate declared. 

World brotherhood, urgently needed 
among nations, can be created only by 
Christian influence. A good example 
was given when the World Council of 
Churches executive committee met in 
Geneva in February, explained the 
archbishop. There, representatives from 
nations which had been recently at war 
with one another, received one an- 
other in genuine fellowship. 

Dr. Fisher, archbishop of Canterbury 
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and highest ranking prelate of the 
Church of England, addressed the Epis- 
copalians of the United States on the 
eve of their general convention, Sept. 
10-20. On the schedule for decision at 
this convention were the questions of a 
proposed merger with the Presbyterian 
Church and of change in church law 
which would permit remarriage of 
divorced persons. 


Young churchmen speak—and listen 

“Take the torch from tired hands,” 
Dr. Chester B. Emerson, Toledo clergy- 
man, urged 350 young Americans who 
had come home from the war. Youth 
must provide leadership in the church, 
he said. Dr. Emerson spoke at a Na- 
tional Conference of Young Church- 
men, called by the Federal Council of 
Churches and the International Council 
of Religious Education. 

Returning servicemen are eager to do 
creative work in the church, but they 
do not know how. Pastors are anxious 
to enlist the new civilians, but are not 
sure where the boys’ abilities could best 
be used. 

To solve the problem, 350 young 
churchmen—all under 30 years of age 
—met at Lakeside, Ohio, Sept. 3-6. 
There they spoke their minds on the 
question, “What should the churches 
be doing today?” 

Main objectives of the National Con- 
ference were: 

1. To hear from young men their 
convictions on what the program of the 
church should be. 

2. To present the challenge of service 
through the church and to inform dele- 
gates on the many tasks that are the 
concern of the church today. 
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3. To devise a program through 
which young men in each community 


_ may serve their churches more ef- 


fectively. 

Delegates were divided into work- 
shop groups, according to the size of 
their home congregation and to the type 
of community from which they came. 


Findings of these workshops were sum- 


marized to help churches guide their 
youth. 

Present to speak for the church were 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, president 
of the Federal Council of Churches; 
Francis S. Harmon, executive vice- 
president of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America; 
and Dr. Bela Vasady, member of the 
Reformed Theological faculty of the 


' University of Debrecen, Hungary. 


A Lutheran will be elected 

In Minnesota a member of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church of Northfield will be 
elected U. S. Senator. There will be a 
hot contest, but the result is certain. 


_ For both candidates belong to that con- 
 gregation. 


One of them is Edward J. Thye, now 
Republican governor of the state, who 
in the primary election defeated an- 
other Lutheran, Senator Henrik Ship- 
stead. The other candidate, Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor nominee, is Dr. Theo- 
dore Jorgenson, St. Olaf College pro- 
fessor. 

Pastor Arnold Nelson, of St. John’s 
Church, is strictly neutral. 

In Pennsylvania, which usually elects 


a Republican governor, a Lutheran is 


candidate for that office on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. He is Col. John S. Rice, 
member of Christ Church in Gettys- 
burg. He is a member of the boards 


_ both of Gettysburg College and Semi- 


nary. Although Lutherans are the larg- 
est Protestant group in the state, there 
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has been no Lutheran governor in 
almost a century. 


Church people don't vote 

Why should politicians listen to the 
church people who complain about bad 
civic conditions? Church people, like 
the middle class generally, can’t be 
counted on at the polls. 

Editor of the Pittsburgh Press, E. T. 
Leech, has reached this conclusion. 
“Church people seem to be politically 
ineffective,” he says. “Nobody worries 
a great deal about the so-called ‘church 
vote.’ ” 

Membership lists of prominent Alle- 
gheny County congregations were com- 
pared with registration lists in various 
voting districts. Only 50 per cent of the 
church people were even registered as 
voters. 


Religion and politics 

A candidate’s religious background 
has more to do with his success or fail- 
ure in a political election than his mem- 
bership in a party. This conclusion has 
been reached by Dr. Madge M. Mc- 
Kinney after an eight-year study of 
the influence of religion on voters. 

“From January 1935, to November 
1943, 418 changes were made in per- 
sonnel in the U. S. House of Represen- 
tatives,” she reported in Public Opinion 
Quarterly. “These 418 changes in- 
volved 193 changes in political party 
but only 81 changes . . . from one to 
another of the three large groups, Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jew. 

“In practically four out of every five 
of these changes a Congressman was 
replaced by a person of the same re- 
ligious group. In contrast, in only a 
little more than half of the changes was 
he replaced by a representative of the 
same political party. Changes in the 
Senate tell the same story.” 


In 29 per cent of the replacements in 
the lower house the new Congressman 
was a member of the exact denomina- 
tion as his predecessor, said Dr. Mc- 
Kinney, who is chairman of the De- 
partment of Political Science of Hunter 
College, New York City. Denomina- 
tional succession occurred in 19 per 
cent of the senatorial shifts. 

“Twenty states have elected no rep- 
resentatives to either house of the last 
five Congresses other than those of the 
Protestant faith.” 

Twenty-five states sent only Prot- 
estant representatives to the 78th Con- 
gress. Sixty-three of the 80 Catholic 
Congressmen came from nine states. 
Only four states, all of them highly in- 
dustrialized, elected Jews to fill seats 
in Congress. 


ee Oe 
PENNSYLVANIA MINISTERIUM would try to enroll many of its 330,000 members in a “Mace- 
donian Fellowship," explained Secretary Earl S$. Erb. None of the members would know who the 
others are, and there would be no meetings. Each person signing up would promise 10 per cent 
of his income for the church. Pastor Erb (left) explains to Pastor Harold F. Minnich and 
Christie C. Sickels 
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Gaining, but not fast enough 

A 16.31 per cent gain over last year, 
but still far short of the 29.37 per cent 
increase needed to meet the United Lu- 
theran Church 1946 budget of $2,500,000, 
is reported for the first eight months 
of the year. 

That is a statement issued by Henry 
Beisler, ULC treasurer, on the basis of 
apportionment payments received from 
the 32 synods by Aug. 20. This is a cal- 
endar year report based on funds re- 
ceived since Jan. 20. 

The total transmitted to the ULC 
treasurer by Aug. 20 was $1,034,138.79 
as compared with $887,495.74 on the 
same date a year ago. This is an in- 
crease of $144,979.11 which sends this 
year’s Aug. 20 total higher than any 


other ever recorded on this date. 
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On the basis of the monthly payments 
in this seven-month period (Jan. 20- 
Aug. 20), Florida tops the list of synods 
by having sent the ULC more than 
seven-twelfths of its apportionment. 
Other synods close to this record are 
California, Georgia, Michigan, Rocky 
Mountain, and West Virginia. 

Synods whose payments have re- 
flected notable increases by the Aug. 
20 date are Central Pennsylvania, IIl- 
inois, Indiana, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Northwest, Pennsylvania Minis- 
terium, Pittsburgh, South Carolina, 
Kansas, Kentucky-Tennessee, Mary- 
land, Pacific, Slovak-Zion, Texas, and 
Virginia. 

“The progress being made is impres- 
sive,” commented Mr. Beisler, “but 
none of us can be satisfied until the full 
$2,500,000 is reached. That is a min- 
imum figure for the church’s work.” 


Lutherans not sure in Japan 

It would be best for Lutherans in 
Japan to organize once more as an in- 
dependent church, Japanese Christians 
tell Dr. L. G. S. Miller, ULC missionary 
who returned to Tokyo Aug. 14. To 
_ stay in the Kyodan, united Protestant 
church, would lead to disintegration, 
they think. 
- Decision will not be made until 
~ autumn, when the Kyodan holds a 
meeting to adopt a doctrinal position. 
_ The Episcopal Church of Japan is stay- 
ing outside Kyodan, and also some of 
_ the small sects. 
_ Most important point for Japanese 
Lutherans to consider is whether 
_ Americans will give them enough sup- 
_ port for re-establishing their work if 
they remain independent. The task 
_ would require strong financial backing 
from the American church, warns Mis- 


*) \sionary Miller. Congregations are too 


poor to contribute much toward pastors’ 
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support. The Lutheran seminary in 
Tokyo, now being used by Kyodan, 
would have to be thoroughly recondi- 
tioned at Lutheran expense if the in- 
dependent arrangement prevails. 

“We have been given a most hearty 
welcome by all our co-workers and 
other friends,” writes Dr. Miller to THE 
LuTHERAN. Please give friends in Amer- 
ica the address at which he and Mis- 
sionary Martha Akard can be reached, 
he asks. “It will be wonderful to be 
getting some mail once in a while.” 

The address is: Kumamoto Military 
Gov't Team, A.P.O. 929, c/o Postmaster, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Missouri moves to Illinois 

President of the Missouri Synod, Dr. 
John W. Behnken, is moving his office 
from St. Louis to Chicago this month. 

Although most of the national offices 
of the synod are in St. Louis, several 
have transferred to Chicago’s Loop in 
recent months. The department of 
higher education and the Lutheran stu- 
dents service committee have taken up 
quarters there. 

Chicago is also becoming a focal point 
for the National Lutheran Council, with 
the newly created Student Service 
Commission as well as the Division of 
American Missions located there. 


Church etiquette 

Canadian churchgoers can clip their 
fingernails and talk in church if they 
wish, according to Judge Omer Le- 
Grand, 6f Montreal. Recently he dis- 
missed a case against Henri Jodoin, 20, 
who had been accused of repeatedly 
creating a disturbance during worship. 

Such action, said Judge LeGrand, 
does not constitute a violation of Cana- 
dian law. The criminal code provides 
penalties for “wilfully disturbing, dis- 
quieting, or interrupting a service.” 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Secrets 

Briramn is reluctant to enter an 
agreement to exchange intelligence in- 
formation regularly with the U.S. They 
cite the “great difficulty U. S. spy agen- 
cies have in keeping a secret.” Britain 
has been taking it for granted that any 
secret document, put into official Amer- 
ican hands, will find its way into the 
public press. 

Curiously enough, it took a secret 
British document to reveal that 280,000 
displaced persons from Europe had 
been allowed to enter the U.S. to take 
up residence. U.S. officials had suc- 
cessfully kept that pertinent informa- 
tion from the American public until the 
British secret records “leaked.” 


In debt to India 

BRITAIN IS considering an economic 
deal with India to free her hands and 
feed her treasury. She is willing to 
surrender all her economic interests 
and holdings in India for the liquida- 
tion in turn of India’s credits against 
Britain, which at the present time 
amount to more than $5,000,000,000. 

It would mean the surrender of vast 
financial establishments and commer- 
cial privileges throughout India; but it 
would conversely mean a mighty re- 
duction in Britain’s national debt. The 
balancing of the bargain would doubt- 
less be closely examined by both 
parties to the deal. 


German unions 

AFL anp CIO are striving to export 
“democratic” labor unionism. In the 
American Zone of Germany eager 
propagandists of both unions are press- 
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ing their offer upon the German work- 
ers. They promise great results which 
will follow the revival of the craft 


unions of pre-Hitler days, if imple- — 
mented with the American union tech- — 


nique. 

This activity began soon after a tour 
of the Reich by the late Sidney Hill- 
man. Union literature is being freely 
distributed all over the area, and the 
effort receives encouragement officially 
from the U. S. Military Government of 


the zone. To spread the enterprise Ger- _ 


man union leaders are authorized (1) 


to obtain autos for traveling about to — 
organize; (2) to publish a weekly trade | 


union paper; (3) to use radio broad- 


casts for union propaganda; (4) to take © 


over buildings for union offices. 
This activity is considered a potent 


and encouraging antidote for com-" 


munist propaganda, as well as an in- 
surance against the rise of a new dic- 
tatorship. 


Relief 

PROSPECTIVE END OF UNRRA with the 
closing of the year is bothering 48 coun- 
tries, most of whom have been on the 
receiving end. The USS. is cool toward 
continuing the relief organization. 
American authorities feel that con- 
tinuance would be too costly, that our 
resources are not illimitable, and that 
the receiving nations should be encour- 
aged to develop and use their own re- 
sources. 


Though the U.S. was by far the 


largest contributor of the supplies dis- 


tributed, it was subject (1) to re- 
proaches because it didn’t give more; 


(2) was often charged with under- 
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handed imperialistic intentions in the 
giving; (3) the source of gifts from 
U.S. was carefully hidden from the 
populace in a number of countries; 
(4) frequently supplies were diverted 
from the most needy to serve the pur- 
poses of the political rulers. 

Countries in which need will con- 
tinue will be encouraged and helped to 
turn to FAO, the organization which met 
recently in Copenhagen (Sept. 2) to 
establish world control over food 
prices. There will also be arrange- 
ments made by which “charity” na- 
tions will be enabled to retain their 
self-respect by receiving aid and en- 
couragement to pay their own way. 


Coal mines 

FRANCE HAS asked the U.S. State De- 
partment to remedy in some way a 
condition which is “jeopardizing the 
restoration of the French National 
economy.” The complaint is directed 
ostensibly toward the action of the 
European Coal Committee which allots 
available coal supplies, and is accused 
of turning more coal from the Ruhr 
district to German industries than to 
the French, and of planning to increase 
the German quota. 

Actually the complaint is aimed at 
Britain. France criticizes Britain’s 
handling of the Ruhr mines, because 
she produces 54 per cent of the Saar 
mines’ prewar output, while Britain 
barely produces 42 per cent of the 
Ruhr’s prewar output. 

But there. is a reason. France pro- 
poses to hold the Saar region per- 
manently and, in her dislike of the Ger- 
mans, she puis severe pressure on the 
workers through the coal-pit managers. 
Britain expects to turn back the Ruhr 
mines to Germany eventually, and, un- 
der the restricted food situation, has 
no desire to drive the workers unduly. 
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THE FABULOUS Lapland iron mines, 
Swedish owned, are making a bid for a 
more widespread market. The mag- 
netic mountain of Kirunavaara, with 
magnetite and aparite bulging out of 
its sides, has lost its peak by reason of 
the intensive demands made upon it 
by the Germans before and during the 
war. The ore is richer than the fa- 
mous Mesabi range output in the US. 

Sweden would like to supply our 
market, in replacement of the German 
market which she serviced under mil- 
itary pressure. U.S. authorities feel it 
would be a good thing to reserve the 
Mesabi range for future emergencies 
such as confront a nation in time of 
war. Britain is at present the largest 
customer for these ores, Belgium next. 
The bid to the U.S. has had disappoint- 
ingly small results, partly on account 
of price controls. 

The chief reason, however, is that 
the Lapland ore contains phosphorus, 
and American steel plants are not 
equipped to remove this, as were the 
German plants. Plants could be easily 
changed, and the Laplanders are hop- 
ing they will be, for they need work. 


HERE AND THERE: Japan’s Welfare 
Ministry has proposed (Aug. 25) a 
“basic labor law to eliminate every 
trace of feudalism.” The law promises 
an eight-hour day, a 48-hour week, 
minimum wage levels, no child-labor 
under the 15-year age, and no night- 
work in mine-pits under the 18-year 
age, or for women. 

The Russians are reported to be try- 
ing to seduce the leading scientists who 
worked on rocket research for the 
Nazis. Those employed by the USS. 
and Britain particularly have been of- 
fered fabulous salaries to move to 
Russia. 


WASHINGTON < 


BY OSCAR F. BLACK WELDER 


Statesmanship that clicks 

One of the younger men of the Sen- 
ate who is worth watching is 4l-year- 
old J. William Fulbright of Arkansas. 

The theme of this story is his bill, 
now passed by Senate and House, au- 
thorizing the State Department to use 
some of the proceeds from surplus 
property sales abroad for the exchange 
of students. 

Everybody with:a memory 20 years 
old remembers the irritations our war 
loans caused after World War I. They 
brought about disruption of trade, be- 
side ill feeling. Senator Fulbright’s bill 
proposes to help avoid such aftermaths 
this.time by a constructive use of sim- 
ilar money. 


Precedents 

Two precedents have been pled in 
pushing this bill to enactment. One 
was the educational foundation set up 
with indemnities resulting from the 
Boxer Rebellion in China. This financed 
the study of many Chinese students in 
American institutions. Who can ever 
measure how much friendship between 
China and the United States was thus 
developed? 

A second precedent was former Pres- 
itent Herbert Hoover’s Belgium- 
American Educational Foundation. This 
was built from money left in the old 
relief commission, mostly in Belgium. 
Mr. Hoover showed at the outbreak of 
World War II how one-fourth of the 
teachers and research faculties of Bel- 
gian universities had been graduate 
students in the United States, including 
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one prime minister and six cabinet 
members. 


The plan 

The bill provides that up to 20 mil- 
lion dollars can be earmarked for edu- 
cational exchanges with any country 
that buys surplus property and up to 
one million can be spent each year in 
each country where such an agreement 
is made. Already the State Depart- 
ment has completed an agreement with 
Great Britain. Similar agreements are 
being made with 20 other countries. 

American students can be given 
grants to be used for foreign study. 
American professors can be given 
grants to lecture in foreign institu- 
tions of higher learning. Foreign stu- 
dents can be given scholarships to study 
at American institutions abroad, such 
as the American University at Beirut, 
Syria, and Robert College at Istanbul, 
Turkey. Foreign students can be given 
funds to pay for their transportation 
to the United States. These activities 
are to be financed with foreign cur- 
rencies which are used to buy our 
goods. Veterans of both world wars are 
to be given preference. 

Obviously, this is a long-term policy. 
Congested campuses and housing lim- 
itations here and abroad prevent im- 
mediate operation of the plan. But 
soon or late the solid background ac- 
quired by those who study outside 
their own country can provide the basis 
for truer understanding of other peo- 
ples and thus build friendship and 
world peace. 
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“We Have No Bishops” 


By CARL C. RASMUSSEN 


People of Finland can't imagine how Lutherans in America manage without bishops. Actually, 


American church executives have more administrative power than the Archbishop of Finland 


“THERE ARE NO BISHOPS in the Lu- 
theran churches in America!” 

This was my answer to a pastor and 
a theological student who asked. They 
showed surprise! 

I confess that I have long had an 
objection to the use of the name in the 
American Church. Having twice been 
president of a synod, I felt that there 
is quite enough concentration of power! 

It was here my turn to be surprised, 
when I viewed the powers of bishops 
at closer range. In Finland “bishop” 
is not a title of power. Bishop Sor- 
munen answered my question as to the 
powers. “It is more a power of per- 
sonal influence than of law,” he said. 


EVEN WHERE THE CHURCH has an 
archbishop, he has much less inclusive 
power than do the presidents of gen- 
eral bodies of Lutherans in the United 
States. Neither he, nor any agency at 
the head of which he stands, has con- 
trol over the church and its activities 
comparable with that exercised, through 
its officers, by the general convention 
of the ULC. The authority of our 
general presidents is not limited to a 
section of the church, in any such de- 
‘gree as is that of the archbishop. 

Denmark and Norway have no arch- 
bishops. I read one lament that the 
church in Denmark is, to quote, “a 
church without a head.” 

But an archbishop, with no greater 
authority than those now functioning 
here, would not greatly change the sit- 
uation. 
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“The Archbishop of Finland,” said 
one of his colleagues, “is, by law, chair- 
man of certain meetings and church so- 
cieties. But he is, like the rest of our 


Archbishop of Finland, Aleksi Lehtonen 


bishops, a bishop over one of the coun- 
try’s six dioceses, with powers exactly 
like those of the other five. And—the 
one point in which his position differs 
most from theirs—he is the church’s 
‘foreign secretary.’ ” 

“What does that mean?” 

“It means that no official represen- 
tation to a church in any other land, or 
negotiation with such church, may be 
established or continued without his 
affirmation. At will he can end such 
relations and recall our representa- 
tion.” 

It must be admitted that the arch- 
bishops in Sweden and Finland—and 
with them the rest of the bishops—have 
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one thing which our presidents do not 
have. They have “apostolic succes- 
sion,” that, by the laying on of hands 
in unbroken succession from Christ’s 
apostles, ordination has been passed 
on to them. At any rate, they have as 
good a case for it as has either the 
Church of England or the Church of 
Rome! The Church of England, by the 
practice of mutual church fellowship 
with them, is happy to admit it. 


For EXAMPLE, when in 1945 Bishop 
Lehtonen was raised to the archbishop- 
ric of Finland, the Church of England 
joined with the Church of Sweden in 
taking part in the consecration. Arch- 
bishop Eidem came for the Church of 
Sweden. And the Bishop of Fulham 
came as representative of Canterbury. 

Indeed, even at the consecration of 
an “ordinary” bishop, there is such in- 
ternational “apostolic” participation. In 
1939, when Prof. Eino Sormunen be- 
came bishop, the consecration was 
properly looked after by the rest of 
the Finnish bishops, assisted by Bishop 
Jonzon of the Lulea diocese in Swe- 
den. They stand in the “succession.” 

I wondered just how seriously these 
people take this matter. 

“T suppose in America you have pas- 
tors with a high-church view of the 
ministry, don’t you?” one countered 
when I asked. 

“Yes? Well, so do we. But for the 
most part we take this as merely a his- 
torical fact which opens to us certain 
inter-church contacts. But we hold that 
it has no bearing on the validity of our 
ministry.” 

“Neither the Church of Denmark nor 
the Church of Norway has it. But we 
regard their ordination as just as valid 
as our own.” 

“There is indeed a true ‘apostolic 
succession’; but it is by the possession 
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of the Spirit, not by the laying on of 
episcopal hands.” 

With a view so like our own, the use 
of the title seemed to become only a 
question of practical effectiveness! 


How wou.tp tHE ULC manage with- 
out a president, an executive board, 
general boards, or a general conven- 
tion? 

To an American it seems strange, but 
the Church of Finland has none of 
these. The same is substantially true 
of the churches in the other countries 
of “The North,” as Finland and the 
Seandinavian countries call them- 
selves. 

Finland’s church is not lacking in 
authorities. Power is deliberately dis- 
tributed to many hands—a cabinet of- 
ficer, an archbishop, a small represen- 


tative body—including the bishops but 


with laymen in majority—which reg- 
ularly meets every five years; another 
small representative body, similarly 


constituted, which meets oftener but — 


for other functions; an agency charged 
chiefly with economic interests of the 


_church; dioceses with’ powers that are 


inviolably their own; and parishes with 
equally sacred powers. 

Church leaders very insistently point 
out that Finland does not have a “state 
church.” “It has a Folkkyrka, they de- 
clare. “All citizens have complete free- 
dom to choose the religion they prefer 
—or to choose none.” 

The visitor is asked to note that it is 
by choice, not by coercion, that 96 per 
cent of the people belong to the Lu- 
theran Church. That choice, to be sure, 
is encouraged by three facts. For sev- 
eral centuries after the Reformation the 
Lutheran Church was the “state 
church.” Membership was required. 
The law still gives the Lutheran Church 
the unique right to gather its financial 
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support by taxes on all who have not 


withdrawn from it, though the state 
does not here gather the taxes for the 
church. And the law requires that all 
children, in all state schools below the 
university, receive Christian education 
in the schools, in keeping with Lu- 
theran doctrine. 

THE LAW says that the cabinet’s 


“Minister of Instruction” is to exercise 
direction over both church and school. 


_ That is the first repository of power 


Pee ee 
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that we encounter. But a study of the 
laws—I have 200 pages of them before 
me—promptly shows what a limited 
“direction” this officer of state exer- 
cises! With the president of the nation 
he joins in appointing bishops and 
archbishop, in each case, from a slate 
of three nominees chosen by the church. 
He joins in approving or disapproving 
laws which the church has itself for- 
mulated. But he may neither initiate 
nor change such proposals. And he has 
a modest voice in certain economic 
matters applying to the church. 

In the second place, certain general 
functions are reserved for the arch- 
bishop. Surprisingly enough—to an 


’ American—these do not at all apply to 


the dioceses, at the head of which stand 
other bishops. “Our Archbishop is only 
first among equals,’ we are reminded. 
He is, by virtue of his position, presid- 
ing officer in certain specified church 
functions. But with dioceses other 
than his own—for he is one of the six 
diocesan bishops—he has no privileges 
or powers at all, except by special in- 
vitation. His unique function lies in the 
area of relations with churches outside 
Finland. ; 

THE AUTHORITY to legislate for the 
church resides in the democratically 
elected “Church Meeting,” which is 
held every five years, with special 
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meetings as emergency may require. 
This meeting is composed of all the 
bishops, certain officers of state, and 
democratically chosen pastors and lay- 
men. In it alone lies the power to in- 
itiate legislation that applies to the 
church. This is Finland’s closest ap- 
proach to a general convention. 

But as a check on its powers, it can- 
not enact legislation. It proposes to 
parliament. As a check on parliament, 
in turn, the latter must either reject 
or approve the “Meeting’s” proposal 
without alteration. The “Church Meet- 
ing” has certain other powers. It has 
certain funds to disburse for specified 
general purposes. It has voice in the 
determination of bounds of dioceses, 
if changes are to be made. It is the 
responsible agent for the authorization 
and preparation of official Bible trans- 
lations, hymnals, liturgies, catechisms. 

There is another quite distinct 
agency, “the Augmented Bishops’ 
Meeting,” which is somewhat similarly 
constituted, but for different functions. 
It meets regularly once a year; and 
may hold extra meetings. Its chief con- 
cern is the application of general 
church laws and decisions to the dio- 
ceses; but it-has no legislative power 
over them. Out of its deliberations and 
procedures may come suggestions to 
“the Church Meeting” as to needed 
legislation. 

Again there is a “Church Business 
Management,” to which is committed 
specifically economic issues of the 
church. There has long been the re- 
sponsibility of administering lands, 
forests, securities, and other holdings 
belonging to churches. And now, since 
Finland’s two wars in five years, there 
is the care of congregations uprooted 
from territories lost to Russia. This 
fate befell about 10 per cent of the 
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nation’s churches, and a like percentage 
of her population. The nation staggers 
under the endeavor to care for the peo- 
ple and to re-establish their church 
life. 

Each of Finland’s six dioceses has 
authority not unlike that which dis- 
trict synods in America have reserved 
to themselves. And as the base for the 
whole church’s life stand the 600 par- 
ishes, to each of which are reserved 
certain democratic rights and powers. 


Decisions 


By REGINALD W. DEITZ 


One accustomed to the degree of con- 
centration one sees in the Lutheran 
churches of America is apt to think that 
this scattering of authority is a peril 
for efficiency. It may be that—though 
I have not encountered evidence to 
prove it. At least it is truly demo- 
cratic. Freedom, so long denied Fin- 
land, is cherished here. This is a free 
republic. It makes sure that liberty, 
including the most precious of all— 
religious liberty—shall not be lost. 


We all have to make them. Church people, especially, must 


often make up their minds about things they are asked to do 


Frank Evans answered the tele- 
phone. The voice said, 

“Hello, Frank. This is Bill Edwards. 
I’m calling from Jim’s house. We’re 
having a committee meeting to make 
nominations for the church council. 
We'd like to put up your name. I’m 
calling to ask if it would be O.K. with 
you. What do you say?” 

Frank hesitated. “Well, I don’t know, 
Bill,” he said at length. “I’ve got an 
awtul lot of things on this next year. . .” 

“Look,” Bill broke in, “we need 
somebody like you on the council. Don’t 
try to decide now. Think it over. I'll 
call you back in a few days. Remem- 
ber, though there’s a job for you here.” 


WHAT vip being a councilman in- 
volve? Frank Evans had never given 
it much thought. He knew it meant 


Reginald Dietz is on the staff of the ULC Par- 
ish and Church School Board. He is editor of 
"The Parish School," a monthly magazine for 
church school workers. 
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counting money, ushering at services, 
and looking after the church property. 
He knew also that it meant settling 
squabbles, attending long meetings... . 

That's right. They meet on Tuesdays. 
Our regular bowling night. Bad. 

What else were councilman supposed 
to do? Did they have to attend every 
service? Did they have to beg for 
money, or make speeches? Did they 
have to do “religious” work? Frank 
tried to imagine himself calling in a 
home where the people were not Chris- 
tians. 

“lve come from St. Mark’s Church. 
We understand you do not belong to 
any church. We'd like to invite you 
Piezo.) Aan bao Genie 

Not so good. I probably ought to 
read a book to get some things straight- 
ened out in my mind anyhow. 


AT THE FIRST OPPORTUNITY Frank 
talked with Pastor Johnson. The pastor 
described the work of the council and 
tried to give him some idea of his re- 
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sponsibilities if he accepted the nom- 
ination and were elected. 

“Frank,” he had said, “our congrega- 
tion has a big job to do for Christ here 
in our community. We need the best 
brains and the most faithful leadership 
we can get. I can’t promise that you 
won’t have a lot to do if you’re elected 
to the council. You'll probably have 
too much to do. Nevertheless I hope 
you'll regard this as an opportunity to 
learn and as a real call to Christian 
service. Put it high on your private 
list of priorities.” 

Frank Evans had to do some more 
thinking. He had always supported the 
church—personally and with his money 
—hbut never had he had a real respon- 
sibility in it. It was one thing just to 
go and listen; to be a councilman was 
something else. 

If he accepted, would it interfere with 
his business? Did he want to feel 
obliged to get to church every Sunday 
morning—even when the weather was 
good for golf? What about that bowling 
on Tuesday nights? Did he want to 
attend meetings-and work and plan and 
coax and organize? Did he want to go 
out calling in the interests of the 
church? Did he want to be responsible 
—officially—or should he just say “no” 
and let well-enough alone? 

The answer, he realized eventually, 
depended not on these things. It de- 
pended really on him—and his faith. 

“Should I?” 


Pastor CLEARFIELD was no cowboy 
but he possessed a polite equivalent of 
a cow-hand’s ability to “cut” a steer 
out of a herd. He had an expert’s knack 
of getting you away from the crowd 
for a few minutes—on a Sunday morn- 
ing or at some gathering—in order to 
ask your advice or, more likely, give 
you a job. 
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Patty Miller didn’t resent what he 
had said. She just reflected ruefully on 
how much easier it would have been 
for her if he hadn’t had a chance to 
talk to her. That morning after serv- 
ice he had told her there was need for 
a teacher in the junior department of 
the Sunday school. He believed she 
could do the job. Would she be willing 
to accept the responsibility for the sake 
of the faith and life of a group of boys? 
Now she had to decide. Either way— 
she realized—it would be disturbing. 

To say “no” would be unpleasant. In 
the first place it wasn’t easy to say “no” 
to Pastor Clearfield. He was so eager. 
You hated to let him down. 

But that was only part of the prob- 
lem. Her own youngsters had attended 
First Church Sunday school for six 
years. Others had taken time to help 
them. Mrs. Dudley used to call reg- 
ularly. Mr. Harper had taken the boys 
on hikes. When George had had some 
trouble at the high school his Sunday 
school teacher, Mr. Preston, had been a 
real friend. 

Patty Miller knew these things. She 
tried to forget them, to tell herself “So 
what?” But now they all looked her 
squarely in the face. Did she have a 
responsibility? 

But saying “yes” involved liabilities. 
For years Saturday night had been her 
night to go out with her husband. They 
usually went to see friends, stayed 
very late, and slept until ten on Sunday 
mornings. Then they just made it to 
church. If she had to get up at eight 
or eight-thirty she could hear Dick 
grumbling. “I don’t see why my wife 
had to get herself tied up so we can’t 
sleep one morning a week.” 


THEY MIGHT EVEN HAVE to change their 
Saturday night habits. And then, there 
was the actual task of handling the 
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class—preparing, collecting material, 
keeping a dozen wiggly boys interested. 
There would be workers’ conferences, 
and, when she had pleaded inability, 
Pastor Clearfield had mentioned some 
leadership training courses. More work, 
and more nights out... . 

It wouldn’t be easy to say “yes.” If 
she said “no” she wouldn’t have to 
make changes in her way of life... 
yer . 3% 

“Should I?” 

FLoyp MartTIN was weary and warm. 
As he opened the door he was planning 
to get into some old clothes and slouch 
around until dinnertime. He called 
“Hello!” and Catherine’s cheery voice 
answered from the back of the house. 
At the same time he heard a squeal, 
racing footsteps, and Peter rushed in 
with a hearty welcome. 

Peter was old enough—about four— 
to have ideas of his own and some very 
definite impressions of what was im- 
portant. Even as his father slipped out 
of his suit-coat, he tugged at his hand 
and proposed, 

“Let’s play ball, Daddy. Shall we?” 

Floyd Martin loved his son—of 
course—but there were times when the 
lad was quite definitely a nuisance. He 
fumbled for a “line.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you, sonny boy,” he 
began as he gave that sturdy, restless, 
but now sweat-streaked body an affec- 
tionate hug, “Daddy’s pretty tired and 
after he gets his clothes changed he 
ought to look at the mail.” 


FLoyD TRIED TO MAKE it sound im- 
portant but he knew it was only an ex- 
cuse. He was getting adept at impro- 
vising them. You just had to with chil- 
dren around. 

Of course, he’d been making a lot of 
excuses lately. Maybe. . . . Well, he 
was tired but not so tired he couldn’t 
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throw a ball every now and then. 

Peter who never took the first “no” | 
for an answer, persisted. 

“Come on, Daddy. Shall we?” 

Floyd hesitated another moment and 
then with a mild air of virtuous if not 
heroic resignation he said, 

“Well, O.K. I guess I can play with 
you for a little while. Just let me | 
change my clothes.” : 


DINNER WAS USUALLY a pleasant oc- 
casion in the Martin home. As they 
were finishing dessert Floyd remem- 
bered the Bible and devotional book 
lying over there on the buffet. About 
three months ago he and Catherine had 
started out to have family devotions. 
They had decided that right after din- 
ner would be the best time. The first 
few weeks they had been regular, but 
lately they had been skipping most of 
the time. Something else to do usually. — 
Not convenient to take the time to read 
and pray. y 

Like tonight. Catherine had made 
arrangements for a neighbor to stay 
with the children while they went to 
the movies. There was just time now ~ 
to get downtown. Floyd was arguing 
with himself... . 

If you wait you'll be late for the 
show. 

You’re making excuses. Be honest. 

Why bother tonight? Begin again to- 
morrow. You'll have more time. 

Family devotions were a good idea. 
Are you letting the kids down—and 
God? 

But you hate to miss the beginning 
of the show. 

Should I read now—or not? 

Peter was finishing a long yarn when 
Floyd put down his spoon, reached for 
the Bible, and said quietly, 7 

‘WRclote we Bo, let’s read. It will tha 
only a minute.” | 


See 
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| Will Lutheranism Revive in Russia? 


By ALBERT GRUNWALD 


Most remaining Lutherans in Russia are now in Baptist congregations, the 


author surmises. Past and future of Lutheran Church in Russia are outlined 


Soon AFTER THE REFORMATION Luther- 
ans from western Europe began to 
migrate to Russia. Artisans, architects, 
physicians, etc., from Germany were 
invited by the Czars. They came to 
Moscow and other large centers. Al- 
ready during the reign of Ivan the Ter- 
rible (1547-84) German Lutheran col- 
onists and prisoners of war from the 
Baltic provinces settled in the region 
of the Volga. 

In 1576 the first Lutheran Church 
was erected in a suburb of Moscow. 
But due to the fanatical opposition of 
the Russian Orthodox clergy and the 
boyars to Protestantism, this church 
was destroyed by a mob in 1578. It was 
rebuilt and again destroyed in 1610; 
similarly it was rebuilt and burnt in 
1632 and 1649. In 1662, Czar Alexei 
refused permission for the erection of 
a new church and threatened to exile 
to Siberia all who would take part in 
Lutheran worship. 

Oppression of Lutheranism ended 
when Peter the Great became Czar 
(1682-1725). He was determined to 
eliminate the political power of the 
Patriarchate of the Orthodox Church. 
While studying in western Europe he 
had carefully observed the close and 
friendly co-operation between the Lu- 
theran Church and the various secular 
-governments. With this in mind, he en- 
couraged systematically the immigra- 
tion of Lutherans to his empire. In the 


Dr. Albert Grunwald, a native of Russia, is pas- 
tor of First Church, Toronto. 
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course of time the new capital city, St. 
Petersburg, became the center of Lu- 
theranism in Russia. Soon St. Peter’s 
congregation was established, to be fol- 
lowed later by St. Ann’s. The strong 
appeal of Patriarch Joachim to keep out 
of Holy Russia all accursed Protestants 
merely strengthened the determination 
of the Czar to get rid of the Patri- 
archate. 

The greatest impetus to Lutheran 
immigration, however, came from 
Catherine the Great (1762-96). Be- 
tween 1764 and 1776 she induced 23,184 
German immigrants (mostly Lutheran) 
to settle 104 colonies in the Volga re- 
gion. In 1765 and 1768, 110 families 
from Brandenburg and Wuerttemberg, 
and 67 from the Palatinate, were set- 
tled in the province of Petersburg. 
Again, in 1787, she called German Lu- 
theran settlers to southern Russia. 

This immigration policy was con- 
tinued by Alexander I (1801-25). On 
Feb. 20, 1804, he guaranteed to the new 
colonists numerous privileges: 60-160 
acres of land, tax exemption, freedom 
from military service, religious liberty. 
From 1804 to 1809 approximately 50,000 
Lutheran settlers established 207 col- 
onies in the provinces of Ekaterinoslav, 
Cherson, Crimea, Bessarabia, Charkov, 
and the Don region. 1816-17 a group 
of about 9,000 Lutheran immigrants 
settled in the Caucasus. Before and 
during the reign of Alexander II (1855- 
81), especially in consequence of’ the 
Polish revolutions in 1830-31 and 1862- 
64, large numbers of Lutheran refugees 
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and immigrants arrived from Poland 
(and, to a limited degree, from eastern 
Germany) and settled in the provinces 
of Volynia, Podolia, and Kiev. 

The two oldest groups of Lutherans, 
dating back to the Reformation period, 
were in the Baltic provinces (Courland, 
Livonia, and Esthonia), Lithuania, and 
in Russian Poland. 


Tue LuTHERAN CHURCH was formally 
organized in 1832, when the state rec- 
ognized the Lutherans as a “privileged 
church,” and in an elaborate code of 
ecclesiastical laws defined the relations 
between church and government, and 
regulated the administration of the 
church. Several Consistories were es- 
tablished for the various areas of the 
empire. The Baltic Lutherans received 
three Consistories: Courland, Livonia, 
and Esthonia; the three additional Con- 
sistories of Riga, Reval, and Oesel were 
later eliminated. Lithuania was under 
the jurisdiction of Courland. The Con- 
sistory of the Polish group was in War- 
saw. 

The rest of Russia was divided by a 
line running approximately from the 
Gulf of Finland to the Sea of Azov. The 
territory west of this line was admin- 
istered by the Consistory of St. Peters- 
burg, and the eastern territories, in- 
cluding the Caucasus and Asiatic Rus- 
sia, were under the jurisdiction of the 
Consistory of Moscow. All Consistories 
were under the control of the “General 
Consistory” in St. Petersburg. The 
General Consistory was responsible to 
the “Department for the Affairs of For- 
eign Confessions” in the Ministry of the 
Interior. 

Before the First World War there 
were approximately four million Lu- 
therans in Russia (Finland not in- 
cluded). The imperial census of 1897 
counted 3,762,756 Lutherans. But the 
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census was certainly not accurate. A . 


good many unchurched Lutherans, 
scattered over the vast empire, were 
unknown to the statistical office of the 
General Consistory, and were not 
reached by the census. 

Shortly before 1914, the Church re- 
ported 641,000 baptized members in the 
district of the St. Petersburg Consis- 
tory, with 126 parishes (Kirchspiel, 
i.e., large parish); 459,000 in the Mos- 
cow Consistory, with 80 parishes; 
2,200,000 in the Baltic Consistories: 
about 400,000 (4.5 per cent of the pop- 
ulation) in Russian Poland. But these 
statistics, too, were incomplete, since 
they were based on the parochial re- 
ports, which under the prevailing cir- 
cumstances were never perfectly ac- 
curate. 

The Lutheran Church had strong 
parishes in most large cities (St. Pe- 
tersburg, Moscow, Kiev, Odessa, Char- 
kov, Shitomir, Saratov, Warsaw, Lodz, 
but also in rural areas large and beau- 
tiful churches were very frequent. In 
St. Petersburg (Leningrad) the Lu- 
therans had three hospitals; several 
homes for the aged, poor, and insane; 
orphanages; young people centers; four 
colleges (Gymnasium and Realschule); 
two girls’ schools; four elementary 
schools. Scattered over the empire, 
from Moscow to the Caucasus, were 
numerous schools, institutions for In- 
ner Mission work, ete. 

Since 1831 the Church had its own 
Bible Society. In 1858 the Unterstuetz- 
ungskasse Fuer Evang.-Lutherische 
Gemeinden was established for the 
support of needy pastors, teachers, con- 
gregations, and institutions. In 1903 it 
had an endowment fund of 926,533.00 
rubles, and the expenditures of that 
year were 118,294.02 rubles. 


THE CHURCH DEVELOPED very favorably 
The Lutheran 
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Bishop Arthur Malmgren, last primate 
of Lutheran Church in Russia 


up to the time of Alexander III (1881- 
94). In 1885 the Czar inaugurated his 
program of Russification of the Lu- 
theran Church. The reasons for this 
systematic repression are manifold; 
they were political, military, economic, 
hierarchical. 

Russia’s former friendly relations 
with Germany became strained on ac- 
count of the rapidly deteriorating sit- 
uation involving Austria and Russia. 
The German-Austrian Alliance, ef- 
fected by Bismarck, was the beginning 
of the end of the traditional friendship 
between the Russians and the Ger- 
mans. The Pan-Slavic propaganda 
against Germany and the Germans in 
Russia became increasingly hostile. 

The Russian aristocracy had long re- 
sented the great influence of prominent 
Germans at the court of St. Petersburg. 
An anti-German reaction was soon 
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very strongly felt from this direction. 

Russian military leaders began to 
worry about the potential adverse 
strength of the German element in 
Russia in case of a war with Germany. 
The Baltic provinces, Poland, and the 
Ukraine were honeycombed with Ger- 
man colonies which could become a 
menace for Russian military operations. 
Therefore immediate restrictions were 
imposed—concerning erection of church 
spires, possession of arms, etc. 

The agricultural authorities looked 
with apprehension on some 13,975,000 
desyatins of the best soil of Russia 
which were in German hands (Baltic— 
4,500,000; Polish-Volynia group— 
1,000,000; Volga—2,000,000; Caucasus— 
75,000; southern Ukraine—5,000,000). On 
the other hand there were many mil- 
lions of Russian peasants who had very 
little or no land at all. This fact espe- 
cially embittered the peasants who be- 
gan to hate the German “foreigners” as 
much as their big landowners, who 
controlled the bulk of the Russian soil. 
Furthermore, the German farmers were 
usually very prosperous, whereas the 
Russian peasants were mostly poor. 
Widespread envy resulted from this 
situation. 

The Pan-Slavic ideology further took 
exception to the German character of 
the Lutheran Church. Although clergy 
and people were entirely loyal to the 
state, they retained the language of 
their ancestors and the inherited west- 
ern European cultural characteristics; 
and thus they appeared to the extreme 
Russian nationalists as objectionable. 

The Russians did not realize that no 
nation can hope to absorb easily a ra- 
cial group of superior cultural stand- 
ing. As a matter of fact, Russia had 
been unable to assimilate any of her 
many nationalities. Suspicions in- 
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creased in the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century when Germany maugur- 
ated carefully planned return-migra- 
tion (Rueckwanderung) of German 
colonists, especially from Poland and 
the western Ukraine. Several Lutheran 
pastors and Kuesterlehrer, without dis- 
loyal intentions, became involved in this 
movement and attracted the attention 
of the Russian secret police. 

GaowINc aNTAcoNISM toward the Lu- 
theranms was especially aggravated by 
the Orthodox hierarchy and clergy. 
They not only hated Protestant “here- 
ties." but envied the high educational 
and social standard of the Lutheran 
pastors. Since “the majority of the Or- 
thodox clergy received no salary either 
from the state or the church, their in- 
come seldom surpassed a sum equiva- 
lent to fifty pounds a year. This meant 
that by their social status they were 
nearer to the peasant community than 
to the professional classes. . . . The chief 
defect of the clergy was their lack of 
authority: they were looked down upon 
by the intelligentsia, and not much re- 
spected by the peasants.”* 

The status of the Lutheran pastors 
compared very favorably with the so- 
cial standing of the Orthodox bishops. 
Furthermore, the Orthodox hierarchy 
was afraid of the general superiority of 
the Lutheran Church and its potential 
influence on the Russian intelligentsia. 

On the other hand there were factors 
which caused an inner weakness in the 
Lutheran Church of Russia. First, there 
was 2 chronic and distressing shortage 
of pastors. The Church had only one 
theological school. the Theological Fac- 
ulty of the University of Dorpat (Jur- 
jew). As a rule all students had to be 


*N. Zernov: The Russians and Their 
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Russian subjects, born in Russia, and 
graduates of a “Gymnasium” Such 
graduates who aspired to become the- 
ologians were scarce in the German — 
colonies; most of them, but not enough, 
came from the Baltic provinces. 
Consequently the parishes were very 
large, in most cases far too large. The 
Kirchspiel frequently consisted —es- 


Even in the old Baltic provinces, par- 
ishes with 7,000 to 10,000 baptized mem- 
bers were no exception. In eastern and 
southwestern Russia, pastors often were 
able to visit the various congregations 
of the parish only several times during 
the year. In their absence Kuesterlehr- 
er (a typical “clerus minor” of the old 
Lutheran Church in Germany), were 


ual authority andi. inftience ase 
tremely limited, they were inadequate 
pita ce gra Thus frequenily 

e parishioners knew very litile or 
a about the vital doctrines of 


grave weakness. Various sects (Herrn- 
hut Brethren, Stundists, Baptists, 
Seventh Day Adventists, etc.) took ad- 


leave the church of their fathers. 
Baptists, by the way, drew n 
converts from the Orthodox Church. 


Tass 5S, DF Beier out: the sicius 
of the Laiheran Church mm Busse be- 
fore the war of 1914-18 Durmg the 
first three years of the war, the Church 
suffered severely. In the name of mil- 
iiary necessity, the Czarisit government 
uprooted the Laiheren communiiics 
and eolonies of the Polish and Ukrain- 
iam areas, exiling them io Siberia or 
the Vole region. During this mass 


thodox priests. were executed in = few 


of them hed been martyred: others had 
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isiry). A new Oe 
conforming jo the radically changed po- 
Hitieal siztus. In the followime 
1993, Bishop Malmgren esiablished ihe 
Leningrad Theological Semimary (wiih 
eaght professors amd 30 siud=nis)-. 

When Bishop Meyer died am April 28. 
1934, Bishop Malmgren suceecded ihe 
deceased primate as head of the La 
theran Oberkircheuret im Ruse Up 
to thst time (1999) the Lemimerad 
33 camivwisies who were cadisneed ip 
Caureh; some had been moriyred. 
Others were exiled, immprismmed, ar had 
fied the couniry. From ihe pesiars who 
Were in service before the Teyoluton 
o@f 1917, there were only 14 sewives 
in 1984 
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Hifer’s regime m Germany com 
menced a violent anii-Bolshevisi com- 
paign. The Kremlin's reaciiom was switt 

and brutal, Sl Ces pation OF Sha Tice 
theren Church soon became infalerahble 
Bishop Malmeren’s episcopel fanciions 
mary was closed. The few remaining 


Se 
mation there is not ome Latheran pas- 
ter im active service in Russi today. 
The orgenied Church has ceased ip 
exist. It may be assumed that many of 
the exiled and sestiered Lutherans, be- 
ins Tit +> = ta> ~ ~~ — 
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been absorbed by the Baptists. The 
poorly educated Baptist lay-preachers 
never attracted the attention of the 
Bolshevists to such an extent as the far 
more prominent Lutheran pastors; con- 
sequently a good many of them escaped 
the Red extermination campaign. Al- 
ready after the collapse of the empire, 
when numerous Lutheran parishes 
were vacant, Lutherans readily availed 
themselves of the services of Baptist 
preachers. Thus probably a large per- 
centage of the recently reported four 
million (?) Russian Baptists (THe Lu- 
THERAN, June 26, 1946, p. 7) is of Lu- 
theran origin. 

The Kremlin, even during the war, 
took a more lenient attitude toward the 
Baptists, probably because many of 
them were of Russian stock. Thus, the 
historic Lutheran church in Moscow 
was turned over during the last war to 
the Baptists, while the Lutheran con- 
gregation was scattered in Siberian ex- 
ile. The new “All-Union Council of 
Evangelical Christians and Baptists,” of 
which we hear now, is obviously a pre- 
dominantly Baptist organization. To 
what extent Lutherans are participat- 
ing in this organization, if at all, is not 
yet clear. 

WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS tor the res- 
toration of the Lutheran Church in 
Russia? In the first place, it is doubt- 
ful whether many Lutherans have sur- 
vived the recent extermination ordeal. 
Then, what is left of the younger gen- 
eration is certainly very greatly influ- 
enced by the most efficient atheistic 
education and propaganda of the Reds. 
It is at the moment futile to attempt to 
predict a possible change in the Krem- 
lin’s policy. The altered attitude of the 
Stalin government towards the Ortho- 
dox Church is no indication of a similar 
relaxation toward our Church. 
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The Patriarchate of the Orthodox 
Church is a very desirable political ex- . 
pedient for the Kremlin. Stalin needs 
the good offices of the Patriarch urg- | 
ently for a stronger consolidation and 
integration of the nation; he uses the 
Patriarch in his determined campaign 
against the power of the Vatican. Mos- 
cow’s influence in the Orthodox-Slavie 
Balkan countries is greatly facilitated 
by the Patriarch; the Patriarch’s good 
relations with the Patriarchs of Anti- | 
och, Jerusalem, and Alexandria (per-— 
haps even Constantinople) are a diplo- | 
matic bridge for Russia’s aggressive 
political aspirations and advances in 
the Near East. ; i 

The Kremlin cannot expect any po- 
litical advantages from the Lutheran 
Church. Furthermore, the recent vio- 
lent persecution of the Baltic Luthe 
clergy, after the withdrawal of the Ger- 
man armies, is the latest manifestation 
of the deep-rooted antagonism of th 
Bolshevists against the cultured, well- 
educated Lutheran pastor—as con 
trasted with the submissive docility of 
the thoroughly intimidated Orthodox 
Batyushka (priest). ; 
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However, the unchallenged power 
and political structure of the Soviet 
government is now so well established 
that a reorganization of a small Lu- 
theran Church could in no way affect 
the ideology and safety of the state or 
the interests of the Orthodox Church. 
Since Moscow in recent years has re- 
laxed its policy of severe suppression 
toward other non-Orthodox religious 
groups, it is not impossible that the — 
Kremlin may eventually grant the scat- 
tered remnants of the martyred Lu- 
theran Church some humble privileges. _ 
Much will depend on the development fr 
of political relations between Russias 
and Germany in the near future. i 
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What Rachel Found at Church 


By RUTH B. VAN DEUSEN 


THE SUNLIGHT STREAMED through the 
high, stained-glass windows and fell in 
shining, jeweled fragments on the quiet 
aisles of the church. 

Rachel Evans sat with her head 
bowed. The communion service had 
held much meaning for her. And now, 
as she sat praying, the problems of her 
family and children came one by one 
into her mind. But how different they 
looked here in the silent church, full of 
the prayers of many people, than they 
had looked at home in the hurry and 
confusion of everyday. 

Gilbert’s temper. Rachel had been 
trying unsuccessfully to deal with his 
sudden tantrums, his urge to strike out 
blindly against his . playmates who 
teased or crossed-him. Here in the 
silence, with the forgiveness of God 
fresh in her mind, Rachel suddenly saw 
that perhaps she was asking too much 


d of Gilbert. He was only eight, Perhaps 


she had not demonstrated enough pa- 
‘tience and forbearance toward him, had 
not laughed enough at little things, or 
‘dealt kindly enough with small mis- 
‘takes. She had been so quick to blame 
cand punish. If she could only take 
lhome to him and the others some of 
the forgiveness and patience that 
seemed to breathe from the walls of 
this church. 

And Janey’s little lies. They were 
not so serious in themselves, but they 
were getting more frequent. She knew 
now-that she had been too harsh with 
them, had not taken time to try to 
understand what dread had been in the 
mind of her child that made her avoid 
telling the truth. With her new in- 
sight, Rachel knew that she would try 
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harder to gain her child’s confidence. 


HERE IN HER CHURCH TODAY, Rachel 
had experienced the companionship of 
Christ. Her own troubles,-her harried 
feeling of pushing against too large a 
burden of things to do, had given place 
to peace and a sense of the nearness 
of God and of the strength He could. 
give. 

There came to her mind again the 
words of the solo today, “If with all) 
your hearts ye truly seek me, ye shall 
ever surely find me.” Perhaps if she: 
could manage regular and quiet times; 
of prayer at home, and ask for wisdom,, 
this same insight into her problems; 
would come to her. 

But the small apartment which was: 
the only home they could find after her- 
soldier-husband had come back, was; 
crowded and noisy. There were so 
many things to be done, with three 
children and a feeble grandmother to 
look after. And the neighborhood was 
crowded and noisy too. There was no 
park, no place to go to be alone and 
quiet. No place except this restful, 
silent church. Rachel lifted her head 
and followed with hungry eyes the dim, 
gray stone walls of the church. 

What was the pastor saying? “We 
have had many requests that we leave 
our church open during the week so 
that people may enter and pray and 
meditate. We feel that with the crowded 
housing conditions in our city, this may- 
benefit a large number of our people.. 
We urge you to take advantage of this; 
privilege.” 

Rachel thought quickly. “The church 
is.on my way to the grocery store. I 
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leave the children with grandmother 
while I go there. Maybe she could keep 
them just a few minutes longer. I could 
come here for a few minutes every 
day.” 

And with a feeling of relief that was 
almost physical, Rachel realized that 
here held out to her was that needed 
daily rest, that quiet place of prayer. 
She would thank the pastor for his 


helpful words as she left the church. 

And each day she would enter this 
silent, sheltering place and pray for 
wisdom in dealing with her own prob- 
lems and those of her family. 

One of many others, Rachel walked 
slowly down the aisle, wondering as she 
went how many other people had 
found comfort and new hope within 
these doors today. 


Someone | Can't Forget 
By ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 


Ir IS A FORTUNATE congregation that 
has a member like Old Karl. 

At every service, just as the organist 
began the prelude, Old Karl would 
shuffle up the aisle to his accustomed 
seat, on the left side of the church, in 
about the seventh pew. He looked like 
a kindly but tired old man, of about 
medium height. A scraggly fringe of 
grey hair was all that remained on his 
head. Slightly stooped; his face care- 
worn; a faraway look in his misty blue 
eyes. His collar was always impeccably 
white, his tie carefully knotted, his 
worn grey suit pressed and brushed, 
although it draped his figure loosely as 
though it were a size too large. 

There was something definitely miss- 
ing on those first few Sundays when 
Old Karl was not at the service. He 
seemed to belong in that pew so much 
that his absence was as noticeable as if 
the whole pew had been removed. 


ALL OF THIS PROVIDES a sort of preface 
for my story: the religious develop- 
ment of a man who came back to his 
church with all the zeal of young love 
after a long period of wandering in the 
far countries of doubt and indifference. 
- It was in the early weeks of my pas- 
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torate that he came to me and said, 
“From way back I’ve been a Lutheran. 
Baptized, confirmed, married in the 
church. I’ve been a long time away but 
now I want you to know you can count 
on me—every Sunday.” 

He meant it. He was faithful from 
that day on. 

He was an expert electrician, called 
upon for the most ticklish jobs, such as 


wiring a theater for the production of — 


“Fantasia.” His craftsmanship extended 
beyond electricity, however. There 
wasn’t a tool that he couldn’t master. 
In his modest way he proceeded to take 
over the care of the church—his church. 
We built a parish hall, and he came 
every evening to inspect and criticize 
the electrical installations. When the 
construction was completed he took me 
on an inspection tour. This arrange- 
ment was inadequate, or that wire 
needed supplementing, or an _ extra 
switch was needed. The work had been 
done according to specification, but he 
wanted it done as unto the Lord. Could 
he go ahead with various revisions? 


When I told him he could, nothing 
more had to be said. For weeks he © 
toiled night after night, far into the 
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small hours, providing his own mate- 
rial and working with expert skill. 
When he had finished there were 
strange new conveniences which we 
had not expected. For the showing of 
slides or movies, there was an exten- 
sion wire with a switch so that an oper- 
ator could control the lighting from 
various points in the building. For the 
parish hall, there was a master switch 
that controlled all the lighting, and in- 
direct lights that we have since prized. 


THOSE WERE DAYS of financial stress, 
too. When the wooden steps in front 
of the church needed replacement, he 
took charge of the situation. He took 
a day off from his regular work, built 
wooden forms, mixed concrete, and 
single-handedly constructed a stairway 
and porch that will stand for decades. 
At eleven o’clock at night he was still 
smoothing concrete when a policeman 
came by and told him to stop, because 
at that hour he was disturbing the 
neighborhood. 

“Tll stop when I’m finished,” said 
Old Karl. “If you want me to finish 
sooner, you can stay here and help.” 

The policeman went back to his prowl 
car and drove off. 

One summer, Old Karl got to worry- 
ing about the narrow stairway that led 
down to the children’s Sunday school 
rooms in the basement. He feared that 
some youngster might fall on the nar- 
row concrete steps. All he asked was 
permission to do something about it. 
Given that permission, he started as a 
lone operator to rectify the situation. 
He hacked and chipped away till he 
had taken dewn the entire stairs. He 
carted the broken concrete off into a 
lot near by. Then he built frames, 
mixed and poured concrete until he 
had a wider, safer stair built. Then he 
was satisfied. 
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To walk through our church build- 
ing is to be reminded a dozen times of 
Old Karl’s prodigious one-man efforts. 
The church lighting, the storage room 
created out of waste space under the 
roof, the drainage system that keeps 
the basement dry, and many other 
minor “inventions” remain to his credit. 


THE MEN SOON LEARNED to love Old 
Karl. He worked hard without asking 
any honor or attention. The only time 
I really saw him moved was when the 
Men’s Club unanimously chose him 
president. There were better leaders, 
better speakers, and more successful 
business men in the club. But there 
could be none more devoted to the 
church. The men supported him loyally 
all that year and the club flourished. 
He sat presiding, lighting and relight- 
ing his pipe, each time producing a 
shower of sparks that resembled fire- 
works. They kidded him, and he took 
it all in good nature. They were his 
friends and his brothers. 

Of course, people wondered about 
him. Did he have a wife? Did he 
have a family somewhere? Was he 
rich? Why did he live in a rented room, 
with only his Saturday-night pinochle 
club and church work for diversion? 
They never got the right answer. At 
his funeral service a long-lost and es- 
tranged son appeared to claim relation- 
ship. The Men’s Club turned out en 
masse to escort his remains to the 
cemetery. In death he was revealed to 
be a much younger man than we had 
thought, but one completely alone, ex- 
cept for the church he loved and the 
friends it brought him. . 

It’s hard to think of Old Karl as an 
angel robed in white, flying about the 
heavens. But in the ideal congregation 
we all dream about, there will have to 
be many Old Karls. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Regarding Banquets 


A STUDY IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
By John Schmidt 


Read Luke 14:7-35 before reading this 
article, 


THAT MUST HAVE BEEN an exciting 
banquet which Jesus attended at the 
home of a prominent Pharisee! It be- 
gan with a plot that failed and con- 
tinued with parables, one directed at 
the conduct of the guests and the other 
at the host. And, of course, Jesus was 
squarely in the middle of it all. 

There had been a shameful scramble 
for the best seats at the table, which 
Jesus had noticed. And so—a parable. 
This time it is not a story, but rather 
some advice that is not intended to be 
understood merely in its literal form. 
It looks like worldly counsel on good 
manners, but Jesus is no Emily Post. 

The scene of the parable is a wedding 
feast. Even the poor of the East make 
a splurge at such a time. The most 
prominent male guests were seated near 
the groom; the most prominent women 
near the bride. It was the responsibil- 
ity of the host, usually the groom’s 
father, to see that the most honored 
guests were given. the seats. of highest 
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honor. This is the general picture, but 
the details are uncertain since Hebrew, 
Greek and Roman customs of “the 
highest place” varied and all three were 
practiced in Jesus’ world. 

The wise guest, says Jesus, will take 
a humble place (the word should be 
“place” throughout, not “room” which 
conveys a wrong impression). If a man 
should crowd his way into a place of 
prominence, his dismay would be 
great when the host forces him to sur- 
render his place to a more worthy guest. 
Since the “average” places would al- 
ready be taken, he would then be com- 
pelled to take a place even lower than 
he should have received otherwise. His 
brief, self-assured glory would end in 
permanent humiliation (compare Prov. 
25:6-7 which was doubtless the back- 
ground from which the parable was 
born). 

Rather take a humble place and, it 
may be, the host will honor you by in- 
viting you to accept a better one. “That” 
indicates result, rather than purpose, 
since Jesus would not commend “a 
pride that apes humility” in order to 
gain prominence. 

The Authorized Version of verse 11 
spoils the contrast in Jesus’ statement: 
“Whosoever exalteth himself shall be 
humbled; and he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted.” The law of the 
Kingdom is humility. Entrance and 
promotion depend upon it, for is pride 
not the essence of sin? Was not pride 
a major cause of His rejection by the 
leaders of the nation? How strange, 
too, for before God surely each should 
feel the lowest place to be his proper 
one (I Tim. 1:15). 


Jesus’ NEXT worps are addressed to 
His host. Pharisees were accustomed 
to entertain only those whom they con- — 
sidered worthy. So,, Jesus warns, 
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_ “Don’t be exclusive in your hospitality. 
Don’t neglect the needs of the poor.” 
It is not wrong to entertain friends, if 
the motive is unselfish. But we should 
not neglect hospitality to the poor. 

True charity must be without thought 
of return. “Exchanging gifts” is not 
giving. “Don’t invite your rich neigh- 
bors, lest they return the invitation.” 
That looks like “a playful warning,” for 
certainly many invitations, then and 
now, are given with this very object in 
view. But Jesus is in dead earnest. 
“They have their reward” (Matt. 6:2) 
—they are satisfied with human ap- 
plause when they might have had God’s 
approval. Could there be greater 
tragedy? 

Entertain those who lack money and 
strength to repay. It was characteristic 
of Jesus to say this and characteristic 
of Luke to record it—the only Evan- 
gelist to.do so. A literalness that sees 
here a command to invite, once each 
year, a group of poor folk to a big din- 
ner while they are permitted to dwell 
in squalor the rest of the time, has 
nothing to do with this parable. But 
genuine love and thoughtful assistance, 
without thought of return, these Christ 
still demands. And then the reward 
will come (verse 14), but from God. 


THERE MUST HAVE BEEN considerable 
tension about the dinner table by this 
time; red-faced guests and a con- 
science-stricken host. The silence was 
broken by a pious-sounding remark: 
“Blessed is he that shall eat meat in 
the Kingdom of God.” Nothing wrong 
with that—it was perfectly orthodox, 
agreeable, and obvious. The Messianic 
age, according to Jewish: expectation, 
would begin with a banquet and con- 
tinue as an unending festival. “Blessed” 
is he who has a part in»all this. 

“But” 
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(not “then?)) Jésus pricked. 


the bubble of unreality. Don’t you 
know that sentimental interest in the 
Kingdom has very little to do with en- 
tering in? 

A man had sent invitations for a 
“great supper.” According to custom 
he followed this, when the day arrived, 
by a reminder carried by the “sum- 
moner.” To omit such a second invita- 
tion was considered “a grievous breach 
of etiquette, equivalent to canceling the 
previous more general notification,” 
says Tristram. “To refuse the second 
summons would be an insult, which is 
equivalent among Arab tribes to a dec- 
laration of war.” 

But now the guests, without excep- 
tion, answered that they were “too 
busy.” The host naturally expected a 
glad. acceptance, since his first invita- 
tion had not been declined. The ex- 
cuses were thin. The field had been 
inspected and the oxen tested before 
they were purchased. Further inves- 
tigation could surely wait until later. 
The third thought his excuse unan- 
swerable, since the Law even excused 
a newlywed from military service for 
a year (Dt. 24:5). These were sam- 
ples: some would not come now; some 
would not come at all. 

The banquet was ready, but where 
were the guests? The angry host or- 
ders his servant to go’ into every street’ 
and alley—the only “home” of'the poor’ 
and crippled mentioned in verse’ 13— 
and the unlikely guests are brought in.. 
The servant obeys and makes his re-- 
port. Knowing the mind of his master, 
he adds, “And yet there is room.” 

He receives fresh instructions. Go 
out into the country and “compel them: 
to come in.” Those who use this word’ 
“eompel” as an excuse for the use of 
force in converting men show only the 
deadliness of a. literalism--that- misses 
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the spirit of Jesus teaching. Otherwise, 
had force been in order, it would have 
been used to compel the attendance 
of those p:ev:ously invited. 

Verse 24 is both the comment of the 
host and of Him who tells the parable. 
Invited to “eat bread in the Kingdom 
of God” (verse .15)—that is only the 
first of the story. What happens next? 
Rejection by the Pharisees and leaders 
of the people. Then the invitation to 
the common people, the publicans and 
outcasts. And finally, to the Gentile 
world. “That my house may be filled.” 


Soon AFTER THIS Jesus resumed His 
journey, accompanied by a crowd of 
those who perhaps looked for Him soon 
to establish His Messianic kingdom and 
who hoped to share in its glory. Jesus 
knew that this multitude must be sifted, 
just as Gideon’s forces were increased 
in effectiveness by being reduced in 
size. 

“He cannot be my disciple” is the 
thrice-repeated theme. A disciple must 
hate everything that stands in the place 
which belongs to his Lord. If a choice 
must be made between natural affec- 
tion and loyalty to the cause of Jesus, 
there dare be no uncertainty. That 
there would be such conflicts of loyal- 
ties, He had already taught (12:51-53). 
The good might become an enemy of 
the best, and might therefore need to 
be destroyed as evil. 

Then comes an old saying (9:23) but 
gaining power and poignancy with His 
approach to Jerusalem: “Whosoever 
doth not bear his cross’—even such 
bitter suffering voluntarily assumed for 
His sake, not the inevitable sufferings 
of life from which we cannot escape— 
“and come after me, cannot be my dis- 
ciple.” 


BEFORE THE THIRD inescapable condi- 
tion of discipleship is stated, Jesus 
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pauses to warn against over-hasty en- 
thusiasm. The Parable of the Rash 
Builder (verses 28-30) may easily have 
been sketched from life. Pilate is re- 
puted to have begun a great viaduct 
which he could not finish because of 
depleted funds. The Herods were no- 
torious for their ambition to be great 
builders. But, cautions Jesus, great 
achievements demand great prepara- 
tions. It is folly to build without fore-— 
sight. 

The Rash King (verses 31-32) might 
also have found many a counterpart in 
Jesus’ day. Rashly he begins a war, 
only to learn that his opponent has an 
army twice as large as his own. And 
hastily he sues for peace. Jesus does 
not say that the war should not have - 
been waged, but only that it should not 
have been started until all the decisive 
factors were evaluated. 

It is significant that Jesus compares — 
His cause with great endeavors. It isa 
major undertaking, not a spare-time 
advocation. Every man must therefore 
weigh the cost of discipleship: self-re-_ 
nunciation. Whoever will not “count 
all things but loss for Christ” (Phil. 3: 
7-8) “he cannot be my disciple.” 

Our translators apparently could see 
no sense in “therefore” in verse 34 
and left it out. But it makes better sense 
with it: “Therefore, as I have said be- 
fore, salt is good ” (Mark 9:50; Matthew 
5:13). Salt cannot lose its saltiness, but 
for the sake of His teaching Jesus as- 
sumes this impossibility in order to 
deny that a “resalting” is possible. 

Again we become aware of the tre- 
mendous Person who speaks to us here. 
He is so utterly like us, yet in that very 
likeness His difference becomes even 
more marked. Who is This who taught 
humility yet claims for himself a loy- — 
alty dwarfing all others? 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Mrs. Lathrop Takes Time to Help 


THE CHURCH WAS DIM and quiet. A 
concealed light above the chancel cast 
a glow over the altar. In the whole 
great sanctuary I was the only thing 
stirring. For a second I held myself 
motionless, making myself one with the 
silent stillness. 


A MOMENT OUT OF ETERNITY, I thought, 
smiling at my own poesy. The thought 
did not bear inspection, however. Eter- 
nity should be living, fluid, vital. An 
empty church, even a beautiful one, is 
dead until someone enters. 

I finished my prayer with a surge of 
thankfulness. It would be nice to have 
the gift of words—to be able to express 
in glowing language the things I feel. 
Yet how much better to feel them than 
to have words and only futility to ex- 
press. 

Rising softly, I tiptoed down the aisle. 
As I stepped into the hall that leads to 
Jerry’s office, I wondered idly why I 
so seldom meet anyone when I stop in 
the church to pray. Probably others 
have their own favorite spots for prayer 
—places they enter as I do the church, 
where they can find the strength for the 
multitude of things that must be done 
before the day can be locked up and 
“put to bed.” 

Miss Fields’s typewriter was going 
full tilt in the church office. Perhaps 
Jerry wasn’t there, after all. I pushed 
open the door. 

At a typewriter table near the door 
Miss Fields was bent over her work. 
Her hands were going so fast the indi- 
vidual fingers were hardly visible. 

“The hands are swifter than the eye.” 
I murmured. 
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She paused long enough to smile and 
push a blonde curl back from her fore- 
head. “It gives the brain a rest, at least.” 


THE WAY SHE KEEPS Jerry’s desk free 
of correspondence, promotional mate- 
rial, sermon notes, illustrative clip- 
pings, and all the other flotsam tossed 
up by wave after wave of postal de- 
-liveries is always a marvel to me. 
Usually she arranges things so that no 
matter how much work is under way 
the flat surface of his desk is as orderly 
as that of a business executive. This 
morning, however, he seemed to be 
playing a weird sort of solitaire—ar- 
ranging and re-arranging pink, white, 
and green cards according to no pat- 
tern that I could perceive. 

Jerry smiled politely at my flippant, 
“Having fun? Can’t I play too?” Just 
the same I thought I’d better state my 
business and move on. He was dividing 
the congregation into visitors (white 
cards) and visitees (pink) and sorting 
them into compatible groups for the 
Evangelism Committee’s visitation next 
month. To do this without duplicating 
the program sponsored by the Sunday 
school this month, took a bit of thought. 

“Just hand over your wallet and I'll 
run along. I forgot I’d spent my last 
dollar until I got ready to go to the 
store.” 

Jerry passed along his bulging bill- 
fold. “That looks nice and fat,’ Miss 


- Fields remarked. 


‘Tf only it were money that stuffs 
out the sides that way,” I laughed. “This 
is where he files the things you and I 
are not supposed to disturb. There, that 
will see me through. ’Bye, you two.” 
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To cer pown town I'd have to go 


through our own back yard It was 


now. I stepped oui, closmg the door 
behind me. I was starting down the 
steps when a small figure catapulted 


“Sorry, Jimmy, I'm im a hurry.” 
“Bui you've got to come! The wash 


in the dirty patch of earth Jimmy called 


his garden. 

Jimmy’s mother was struggling val- 
iantly to pull the heavy cord back 
where it belonged. Just as Jimmy had 
announced, tears were running down 
her cheeks. She smiled through them, 
but the effect was more damp than 
cheerful “Did you ever see such a 
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"generous since we've known for a ong. 


mess? fod tes he en ae 
to have it happen this morning.” 
“Bring the basket over here, Jimmy,” 
I directed. “We'll have to get some — 
of these down before we can put the 
line up. te ew See 
down at a time that was convenient; b 
why is this morning any worse ¢ 
other days?” 
“We got our notice this morning. You 
know, definite marching orders. And we 
still haven't an idea where to go.” 
“How long are they giving you?” 
“Six months. And of course, that’s 


ie 


time that people were looking at the 
house. We could have bought it c 
selves, but it’s such an exorbitant 
for a house like this. We just c 
see saddling ourselves with a big m 
gage on a place we don't realy Hike” 
hang onto this end a minute. I t ; 
we can get this loop tightened so it w rill 
hold. This is an awful time to try to 
buy a house.” ; 
“But it’s awful to be without one, too> 
I wish now we'd bought, no matter wh 
the price.” Tears spurted once mc 


JIMMY TUGCED at my skirt. “Will y 
have -te pat cee (hlnes See 


Rersonul Problem Clinic 


What is Fame? 


In our couples’ club a few weeks ago we 
got into a discussion of the reasons back 
of the fame of various historical figures. 
What made them famous? Was it inherited 
capacity? Or training? Or did circum- 
stances tip the scale? We’re going to con- 
tinue the discussion at the next meeting. 


People have had their opinions (and 
prejudices) on this question for cen- 
turies. A blanket answer cannot be 
given. A number of factors usually en- 
ter into a case, but one or two may tilt 
the beam for or against a person and 
his lasting reputation. 

A person has to possess superlative 
gifts to rise to the top against an array 
of hostile elements; and he needs very 
good abilities, even if the circumstances 
are neutral. His education also makes 
a big difference. In numerous cases, 
however, men and women with excel- 
lent powers and unusual training have 
failed to achieve distinction because 
neither opportunity nor other favorable 
conditions met them at any point. Tragic 
failure and disappointment in past and 
present have been the portion of char- 
acters who have deserved much better. 
Men of achievement do not hesitate to 
confess that there was a decided ele- 
ment of luck or chance in their rise. 
With circumstances slightly different a 
good- many celebrities would have been 
nobodies, and failures would have 
proved successes. It is a pretty safe 
guess that it has always been so. 

Mr. W. R. Miles assembled data from 
the biographies of 300 eminent char- 
acters born between 1450 and 1850. On 
the basis of this information three 
psychologists estimated the I.Q.’s of fa- 
mous persons thus: J. S. Mill, Goethe, 
Macaulay, Pascal, Leibnitz, and Grotius 
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over 180; Lincoln, 125-140; Franklin, 
145; and Napoleon Bonaparte, 135-140. 
L. M. Terman rated Francis Galton at 
about 200. 

The average man’s intelligence quo- 
tient is about 100. 


A Sophisticate 


A friend of mine with whom I went to 
school less than ten years ago has just 
returned from Europe where he served for 
more than two years. As I knew him he 
was a sociable fellow, a loyal church mem- 
ber, and modest in manner. 

Today he is a changed man. He scoffs 
at Christian ideals, makes light of wor- 
ship, quotes cynics and agnostics, and in 
general assumes an attitude of aloofness 
and superiority. He doesn’t seem like my 
old friend. I don’t know what sort of at- 
titude to take toward him. 


The real intellectual sophisticates are 
rare birds—they have to be, for intel- 
lectuality itself has not been scattered 
broadcast over the earth. 

The type to which you refer probably 
represents a thin veneer of something 
that resembles the real thing. The sup- 
posed “intellectual” may or may not be 
convinced of the views and attitudes 
which he parades. People of that kind 
like to make an impression. It is quite 
possible that he has never begun to 
think through to a conclusion the ideas 
or doubts which he affects. 

Let him pose. Let him strut. Don’t 
be too hard on him, but give him a 
chance to come off his high perch by 
degrees and without too much embar- 
rassment. The pressure of the cold edge 
of experience will help bring him down 
to his real size and he will discover 
that the price of keeping up a show 
is too high. 
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BOOKS 


Church Situation after the War 


The Rebirth of the German Church. By Stewart W. Herman. Harper. 297 pages. $2.50. 


A rebirth of the German Church has taken place. The question remains if the 
church will live in the kind of world that is Germany today. The fact of renewed life 
in our sister communion is of vital interest to all Christians in America and the world. 
Stewart Herman has again helped us in understanding what conditions are like for our 


brethren. He brings up-to-date the broad developments since his other book on the 


German situation, It’s Your Souls We 
Want. 

The fall of the Nazi-imposed church 
structure was as complete as the rubble 
in Berlin and other cities. The faithful- 
ness against odds, the participation in the 
plot to overthrow Hitler, the operation of 
underground seminaries, schools, religious 
instruction and the suffering in prison 
make exciting reading. Plenty of evidence 
is given in this book of the part large sec- 
tions of Lutheran clergy played in re- 
sistance to the Party and to other forms 
of coercion. Dr. Herman’s attempt at de- 
scribing the confusing ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery as it operated in war and now in 
peace is helpful to the American church- 
man. 

German church leaders, in large part, 
have gone to their knees in confession of 
sin before God and man. Out of this re- 
pentance and the urge to serve suffering 
humanity grew what has been called Exm 
—a federation of churches in Germany. 
This temporary arrangement helped solve 
the immediate problems. 

More than a year following V-E Day 
the tragedy of Europe and the hopeless- 
ness of easy solutions have been impressed 
on all. For the moment the issue of the 
de-nazification by Allied Military Govern- 
ment or purification — self-examination 
from within — is still very real. The al- 
most complete disappearance of the whole 
Church in eastern Germany is a fact that 
none of us knows how to assess. Starva- 
tion, lack of housing, industrial paralysis, 
political reform are concerns of the Church 
in Germany. Also the lack of trained 
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clergy, church buildings, literature and ef- 
fective policy and program are nee 
problems to be tackled. 

In the face of this and other inten 
worries it is encouraging to hear Dr. Her- 
man say, “The tensions which frequently 
have marred the harmony of various lead- 
ers of the Evangelical Church can even- 
tually be ironed out.” I wish that I could — 
join him in this hope for the future. Amer- _ 
ican Christians are thankful to this Lu-~ 
theran pastor, now on the World Council — 
staff, for added evidence of the rebirth of 
the Christian Church in Germany. 

Cart E. Lunp-Quist 


Bible as Textbook 


—s vaste ee es eS oe Se 


Guide to Old Testament Study. By Mildred . 


Corell Luckhardt. Association Press. 
$1.50. 

This Outline is part of a four-year Bible- 
study course for Juniors, Intermediates, 
and Seniors. It has been prepared by the 
director of Religious Education in the 
Presbyterian Church, Rye, N. Y., as a re- 
sult of several years of experimenting and 
testing there and elsewhere. 

It features the class use of the Bible 
without any prepared study book for the 
pupil, whose only requirement is the keep- 
ing of a loose-leaf notebook in class ses- 
sions. Provision for 40 weeks is made in 
this teacher’s manual and its companion 
volume of Old Testament stories. It is ar- 
ranged so that the same Biblical and wor- 
ship materials may be used simultaneously 
in all classes .and departments, with 
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175 pages. 
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adaptations to varying age levels. Weekly 
questions, less frequent quizzes, and unit 
review sessions are provided. 

The value of such a course is its direct 
use of the Bible rather than of other ma- 
terials that all too frequently supplant 
class use of the Bible. It will require, 
however, more teacher preparation for its 
effective use than we now achieve in the 
average Sunday school or weekday school. 

Henry A. McCuttoues, JR. 


Twenty-one Experts Explain 


Making the Gospel Effective. Edited by 
William K. Anderson. Published by the Com- 
mission on Ministerial Training of the Meth- 
odist Church. 221 pages. 

Twenty-one writers, all experts in their 
respective fields, each contribute a chap- 
ter to this most effective symposium. Eight 
branches of the Church are represented in 
it, Dr. H. H. Bagger being one of the con- 
tributors. 

Harvard’s Dr. Sorokin writes the open- 

ing chapter and predicts the kind of world 
ahead of us—a multi-party system in 
politics; idealism, mysticism and rational- 
ism in philosophy; religion invigorated and 
purified; religious imperialism decreased; 
education more and more be government- 
supervised. The message for this world, 
insists E. F. Tittle in Chapter 2, is “The 
kingdom of God has come.” And Yale’s 
Calhoun pleads that the message must 
point out the reality of sin, the need of 
repentance and a demand for righteous- 
ness. ; 
Chapters 4 through 21 discuss how to 
make the gospel effective in various areas 
of life; with the returning soldier; among 
dislocated workers; and in the family. Dr. 
Bagger outlines a technique for training 
people for membership in the church. He 
pleads for more adequate and thorough 
instruction. 

President Holloway pleads that the 
church college must not only defend Chris- 
tian theology, but must demonstrate re- 
ligion as a way of life. 
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E. J. McGoldrick, director of New York 
City’s Bureau of Alcoholic Therapy, con- 
tributes a keen analysis of the alcohol 
problem, and pleads for better education 
and understanding. Professor Odum’s 
chapter on Interracial Tensions is one of 
the most thoughtful analyses of this prob- 
lem this reviewer has ever read. Senator 
Burton and Frank Laubach deal with the 
world picture. 

Harper’s Ordway Tead writes the con- 
cluding chapter on the personal qualifica- 
tions of the minister, from the layman’s 
viewpoint. He wants a better understand- 
ing as to how the rest of mankind lives, 
sounder minds and bodies, less profes- 
sionalism, more love for people, and greater 
ability in the field of human relations. 

The book covers a wide field amazingly 
well. It merits wide reading by all the 
clergy to prepare them better for making 
the gospel effective in our kind of world. 

Russet, F. AUMAN 


More Kierkegaard 


Edifying Discourses. By Soren Kierkegaard. 
Translated by David F. Swenson and _ Lillian 
Marvin Swenson. 146 


pages. $1.50. 


This is the fourth and concluding vol- 
ume of the 18 edifying discourses which 
must be considered among the finest work 
of SK. Our thanks are due to the trans- 
lators who have made them available to 
the American public. The translation of 
SK’s work is not an easy task and the 
smooth, idiomatic English is a tribute both 
to genius and labor. 

American Lutherans, both clergymen 
and laity, who have read so much about 
SK and so little he wrote, can purchase 
these volumes and read them with genuine 
profit. It is true these particular discourses 
do not reveal every nuance of his thought 
and not even his style in its greatest bril- 
liance. But their serious study can be an 
incentive to penetrate more deeply into 
the thought of little Denmark’s greatest 
thinker. Benzamin Lotz 


Volume IV. Augsburg. 
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eross the Desk 


Among definitions of The Church 
which have come to our notice is one 
of which St. Paul is the inspired au- 
thor. It is the 27th verse of the 12th 
chapter of his first epistle to the Corin- 
thians. It reads, “Now ye are the body 
of Christ and members in particular.” 
The definition constitutes a conclusion 
from premises which the apostle has 
stated on the basis of revelation con- 
cerning gifts of grace that are bestowed 
on communities of believers. Such gifts 
are bestowed by the Holy Spirit to 
equip the people to bear efficient wit- 
ness of the Kingdom of God. 

We cite the verse because it contains 
the implication of such organic co- 
operation on the part of Christian 
church folk as will enable each of them 
to place his or her “gift” with those of 
fellow believers, and thus accomplish 
what as individuals they could not do. 

An activity of the present time is 
called for by a letter sent to all pastors 
of the United Lutheran Church by Sec- 
retary W. H. Greever, ex-officio chair- 
man of the publicity committee. 
Through their pastors he requests the 
congregations of the ULCA to enlist 
the interest of local newspapers and 
radio stations in announcing the Cleve- 
land Convention and its transactions to 
their communities 

One of the reasons for the use by the 
press of American news dealing with 
vice and crime, that is, with the venial 
phases of life, is its availability. The 
courthouse records are easily accessible 
to reporters and not hard to “play up” 
in the columns of a local journal. Good 
news, that is, information concerning 
the activities for which religion is the 
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stimulus, is not within walking dis- 
tance of the editorial offices, and worth- 
while people often need some encour= 
agement to overcome their reticence, 
There is thus less reported for publi- 
cation than good deeds deserve. 

One result of such absence of good 
news is seeming ineffectiveness of the 
church’s influence. The faults of a com- 
munity are widely published; its vir- 
tues are unknown. To be specific, the 
Christian folk of America—among them 
those who constitute Lutheran congre- 
gations—are urged to positive action in 
support of uplifting agencies of our day. 

The reports which our Cleveland 
convention will receive, the resolutions 
that will be adopted and the consequent 
work of inspiration and uplift in which 
as a church we are engaged, can thus 
be made a witness to the beneficent na- 
ture of our faith. Thereby the energy 
applied to good works will be multi- 
plied. Secretary Greever’s request is 
entitled to a favorable response. 


Postwar education 

Two facts have come to the writer of 
this department from reliable sources. 
One of these is the eagerness of service 
men to obtain the benefits of further 
education which the government is 
financing and which the schools of the 
land have made herculean efforts to 
provide. The second report concerns 
the earnestness with which the G. I.’s 
apply themselves to absorb the content 
of the instruction which the teaching 
staffs of our schools undertake to pro- 
vide. It is said that the example set by 
these returned war veterans tends by 
contrast to show up the lack of appre- 
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ciation of education by “other” stu- 
dents. College frivolity is reported to 
lack encouragement by those made se- 
rious by engagement in the war. 

The state of mind relative to more 
education which is reported to char- 
acterize war veterans supplies grounds 
for expecting a new appreciation of the 
values inherent in proper education. 
It can well be that the thousands of 
G. I.’s now in schools add to the serv- 
ice to their country which they have 
already rendered the benefits of per- 
meating the nation with values needed 
for an era of peace. 

If some such ideal is a possibility for 
the coming postwar decade, the church 
schools of our land must appraise 
highly and provide generously the 
teaching of the Gospel of Christ. Noth- 
ing is the equal of thorough education, 
and no education is: thorough which 
does not provide spiritual as well as in- 
tellectual training. The church must 
back its schools as they have never be- 
fore been supported, thus placing on 
the college campuses a Christian 
equipped personnel. 

To the extent that one can interpret 
the future, the coming biennium will 
be one of sowing in our ULCA schools. 
Our Board of Education has given care- 
ful and skilled consideration to the 
possibilities of the years that lie just 
ahead. Plans will be announced at 
Cleveland that must be transmitted to 
and accepted by every individual in 
every one of our churches. Our nation 
has pledged our destiny to the perpet- 
uation of a way of life in which our 
Christian religion is essential. It must 
be a major influence. The Christian 
religion does not thrive on ignorance. 
The cure of ignorance is education— 
Christian education. Lutheranism must 
be in the front rank of its sponsors. | 
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Harangues 

A critic of the deliberations in which 
representatives of 21 nations are en- 
gaged in the Paris Peace Conference 
accused one of the diplomats of in- 
dulging in “harangues.” The critic 
made two accusations—misuse of time, 
and the obscuring of important prin- 
ciples under an avalanche of words. 
The indictment was equivalent to 
charging the conference with permit- 
ting delaying decisions at the cost of 
people’s lives and the re-establishment 
of peace-time governments. 

The word “harangue” according to 
our dictionary has credentials for ap- 
pearance among the speeches at public 
assemblies, but it seems to be more an 
appeal to emotions than to relevant 
facts and logical reasoning. It assumes 
deep feeling on the part of a speaker, 
and such response from hearers as can 
arouse them to ill-considered action. 
We read that mobs have formed as a 
result of frenzied harangues and pas- 
sion-maddened crowds have taken law 
and order into their own hands. Often 
some exaggeration of a real condition 
is presented and some political formula 
thereby gains illegitimate support. 

Such exhibitiogs, of course, can be 
the rightful fruit of vigorous personal 
convictions. They can also be a pro- 
duct of self-excitement. Preachers 
sometimes indulge in harangues, as 
when they indulge in impassioned de- 
scription of imagined evils and make 
frenzied appeals for corrective action. 
We have known of crusades that ac- 
complished little or nothing because 
they were presented at the wrong time 
in the wrong place to the wrong people, 
by harangues. And then, some ha- 
rangues have great effect—of the wrong 


kind. 
Nathan PR. Melhora 
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290 Break Attendance Record 
Of Maryland Leadership School 


By Witson P. Arp 


HacerstowN—Maryland Synod school for 
church workers held at Hood College, 
Frederick, July 22-27, had the largest en- 
rollment in its ll-year history. Over 290 
persons registered. At the graduation ex- 
ercises 244 course cards and enrichment 
certificates were awarded. 

Among staff members were Pastors Roy 
L. Sloop, dean; Howard F. Reisz, assistant 

dean; Ralph H. Miller, 

MARYLAND pacity The Rev. 

ard F. Reisz was 

elected to serve as ae for 1947. Former 

Dean Sloop has accepted a call to Trinity 
Church, New port News, Va. 

Dr. FRANKLIN CLarRK Fry will be speaker 
at the union Reformation service to be 
held in St. John’s Sunday school audi- 
torium, Hagerstown, Nov. 10. This event is 
sponsored annually by the Washington 
County Lutheran Pastors’ Association. 

THe Rev. Witt1AmM E. Fox was installed 
pastor of Zion Church, Middletown, Aug. 4. 
Charge to the pastor was given by Dr. 
Robert D. Clare, St. Mark’s Church, Balti- 
more. Dr. L. Ralph Tabor, Luther Place 
Memorial Church, Washington, delivered 
the charge to the congregation. 

Pastor Fox is a former chaplain. For 
eight years he served as pastor at West 
Palm Beach, Fla. He was service center 
pastor at Hattiesburg, Miss., for one year 
before entering the chaplaincy. 

EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHuRCH, Fred- 
erick, Dr. W. V. Garrett pastor, will sup- 
port the Rev. and Mrs. Wilbur C. Currens 
as missionaries in Africa. Pastor Currens 
has recently been discharged from the 
navy chaplaincy. Mrs. Currens is a trained 
nurse. 

Dr. Witson P. Arp, Trinity Church, 
Hagerstown, will deliver the address at 
the union Reformation service in Charles- 
ton, 5: C;, ‘Oct. 27. 

“Curist CALLS YouTH” was the theme of 
Maryland Synod Luther League conven- 
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tion held in Trinity Church, Hagerstown, 
Aug. 31-Sept. 2, At the Sunday morning 
service Dr, Wilson P, Ard preached on the 
theme “Christ Calls Youth to Invigorate 
the Church.” 

Other speakers were the Rev. Justus H. 
Liesman, St. Paul’s Church, Frostburg; the 
Rev. Edward T. Horn, III, Trinity Church, 
Germantown, Pa.; Dr. L. Ralph Tabor, Lu- 
ther Place Memorial Church, Washington; 
and Mrs. Frances Miller Clark, official rep- 
resentative of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica. 

THe Rev. Harotp V. WHETSTONE was 
commissioned a missionary to China in the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Waynes- 
boro, Pa., Dr. B. Clinton Ritz pastor, Aug. 
4. Dr. Jacob E. Rudisill, member of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, preached the 
sermon and conducted the commissioning 
service. 

Pastor Whetstone had resigned as as- 
sistant to Dr. Harry B. Stock, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Carlisle, Pa., to study 
Chinese at Yale University. Mrs. Whet- 
stone is a graduate of the School of 
Nursing, Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


PERSONS 


The Rev. Arthur Herbert 

Pastor of Holy Trinity Church, East 
Orange, N. J., will celebrate the 25th an- 
niversary of his or- 
dination Oct. 13. Dr. 
C. Franklin Koch, 
executive secretary 
of the ULC Board of 
Social Missions, will 
speak at a thanksgiv- 
ing service in the 
morning. In the af- 
ternoon, Mr. Herbert 
will dedicate the Lu- 
theran Memorial 
Hospital, Newark, N. J. During his years 
in the ministry he has served as executive 
director of the American Lutheran Pub- 
licity Bureau, managing editor of the 
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American Lutheran, secretary to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Lutheran World 
Convention, professor of liturgics and sec- 
retary of the faculty of Hartwick The- 
ological Seminary, and president of the 
Lutheran Memorial Hospital Association, 
Newark, N. J. 


Theodora Allen 

Former member of the UNRRA staff in 
Italy is new supervisor of the displaced 
persons program of the National Lutheran 
Council’s division of welfare. Miss Allen 
has served as state director of child wel- 
fare in North Dakota and as state super- 
visor of institutions and agencies in Ilinois. 


Nebraskans Ask Hymn Melodies 
For ‘Average Man and Woman’ 


By PavuL WizcmMan 


Fremont—Members of the Northérn 
Conference of the Midwest Synod think 
that some hymns in the Common Service 
Book are too difficult for congregational 
singing. And they don’t mind saying so. 

At their convention in Niobrara, Nebr., 
they drafted a resolution to be sent to the 

ULC Committee on 

Church Music and 

to the Parish and 

Church School 

Board. It asked that 
attention be given “not only to the choice 
of hymns and the wording of the hymns, 
but also to the key in which the hymns 
are written.” 

Six specific melodies were named as too 
difficult for “the average man and woman 
in the pew.” Recommendation was that 
they be made “more singable by conform- 
ing them to the manner of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach’s chorales as found in his motets 
and oratorios.” 

THe Rev. JoHN Jacoss was installed as 
pastor of Immanuel Church, Snyder, and 
United Lutheran Church, Scribner, June 
30. Dr. J. C. Hershey, president of the 
Nebraska Synod, officiated. 
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Curist Cuurcu, Davenport, recently sur- 
prised the Rev. and Mrs. Henry Dumler 
with a picnic supper. Occasion was their 
20th wedding anniversary. At the close 
of an evening of entertainment the couple 
were presented a set of chinaware. 

Members of Christ Church will soon 
have a new $5,000 pipe organ with chimes. 
It has been presented by Mrs. I. Hoover 
in memory of her husband. With her sis- 
ters, Mrs. J. Harrison and Mrs. R. Cartney, 
Mrs. Hoover has also given a cross and 
missal stand. These will honor the mem- 
ory of their parents. 

Other gifts to the congregation include 


A NEW STORY 
OF FAVORITE HYMNS 
—FAMOUS HYMNISTS 


A history of Christian hymnody 
presented in a setting of excit- 
ing, refreshing narrative. 


254 pages 
Cloth bound 


Price, $2 


TO THEE WE SING 


by Catherine & Frank Herzel 


Singing Christians everywhere will find TO 
THEE WE SING delightfully entertaining and 
informative. Details are described about 
Christian hymns that are so well-loved, so 
little known. Includes such famous writers as 
Tersteegen, Wesley, Havergal, Fosdick and 
others. Written by a Lutheran pastor ard his 


wife. 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
4 PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


cairns 860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, || 
610 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22 
1617 Sumter St., Columbia 3, S.C. 
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AMERICA'S Foremost CHRISTIAN 


Stographer SCORES AGAIN! 


Richard Ellsworth Day... 


whose keenly analytical 
mind so masterfully 
sketched the lives of Finney, 
Spurgeon, and Moody 
... has given us 
another revealing 

pen portrait of a 
powerful 

personality. 


| | ll 


Breakfast Table ptutocnat 


The life story of Henry Parsons Crowell, “the man 
who changed the breakfast habits of the world.” 
Two hundred thousand books by Dr. Day have already reached 
the bookshelves of the world. In this latest work he has, in the 
words of a reviewer, “nailed the chair of supremacy fast.” 
Every Christian in America should read this biography of a great 
millionaire industrial leader whose life demonstrated both busi- 
ness sagacity and Christian character of the highest type. How 
can a man be a business success without sacrificing Christian 
ethics? What makes a man a real leader? What is the effect 
of personal success on a true Christian? These are some of the 
important questions answered in the pages of Breakfast 
Table Autocrat. It’s a book you'll want to buy and keep 
and recommend. 320 pages; 53 pages of photo- 
graphs; cloth cover. $3.00 at all booksellers. 
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a new pulpit in memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mahlon Snyder and an outdoor electrified 
bulletin board. The Ladies’ Circle recently 
painted the church basement and installed 
fluorescent lights. 

Misses Udene, Nova, and La Rue Snyder, 
members of Christ congregation, have 
given $1,000 to Midland College. It will 
provide a room in the new men’s dormi- 
tory as a memorial to their grandparents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon Snyder. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS turned out to be 
re-election at the Midland assembly for 
church workers held at Midland College, 
Fremont. Officers retained were: The Rev. 
A. H. Pinkall, Omaha, president; the Rev. 
Paul de Freese, Hooper, vice-president; 
Mrs. Oscar Johnston, Omaha, secretary; 
Mrs. Walter Johnson, Lincoln, treasurer; 
the Rev. G. Keller Rubrecht, North Platte; 
and the Rev. R. R. Pfeiffer, Emerson, board 
members. 

Final registration was 249. Ameng speak- 
ers were the Rev. Karl S. Henry, Phila- 
delphia; Dr. R. R. Belter, Burlington, Iowa; 
and the Rev. Joseph W. Frease, Philadel- 
phia. 

TasrrHa Home, Lincoln, is losing about 
half its staff, according to Dr. O. W. 
Ebright, superintendent. “We have lost 
two of our nurses,” he says. “We are 
losing both of our cooks. We are losing 
both of our boys’ matrons the first of 
October.” 

He asks if a Lutheran married couple 
would like to attend the local university 
and live at the Home. “If the wife is 
capable and willing to work at Tabitha, 
we would furnish them housing and board 
for the wife’s services.” 

NEBRASKA LUTHER LEAGUERS convened at 
Camp Sheldon, Columbus, Aug. 25-30. Life 
service department was conducted by the 
Rev. F. W. Henkel, Auburn. The Rev. Paul 
Wiegman, Tekamah, was in charge of the 
educational program and the Rev. Paul de 
Freese, Hooper, was in charge of regis- 
tration. 

Bus are being received for a new heat- 
ing system for Emmanuel Church, Teka- 
mah, the Rev. Paul Wiegman pastor. 
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Nebraska WMS Meets at Fremont 


Miss Myrtle Wilke, missionary to Argen- 
tina, and Dr. A. J. Stirewalt, missionary to 
Japan, were special speakers at the con- 
vention of the Nebraska Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, Fremont. The meeting was 


held in conjunction with Midland As- 
sembly for Church Workers, Aug. 5-9. 
Six new 


societies were added to the 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
DR. ROSS H. STOVER, Pastor 
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Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 


Marion (ollege 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 


At present 20 states are represented. 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different 
synods. 

The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only women’s college in the ULCA 
One of the two preparatory departments 

in the ULCA 
For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies - Etc. 
Catalog free on request 
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rolls, bringing total membership to almost 
1,200 women. The treasurer reported a 50 
per cent increase in offerings. And the 
state went $884.52 over the triennial ob- 
jective quota of $1,500. 

For the first time a former president was 
elected as an officer. Mrs. L. J. Skocpol 
was named vice-president. 

Other officers chosen were: Mrs. O. L. 
Sturtevant, president; Ruth Selheimer, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. E. C. Mortenson, 
statistician; Alta Schafersman, treasurer; 
Bertha Krohn and Mrs. W. A. Klink, ex- 
ecutive committee members. 


Money CAN BE 
THE ROOT OF Goop 


Attractively 
Paper Bound 


PRICE 


—_ 60c 


een 
GRACEFUL GIVING 


by Amos John Traver 


A, trank, enlightening interpretation of Chris- 
tien ving. Active, interested Christians will 
find a to apply GRACEFUL GIV- 
ING rack ivi 


" RALPH W. 
Church. “I 


hus n- 
HE PASTOR. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION. HOUSE 


1277 SPRUCE ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 


260 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago II, Hl. 
1617 Sumter St. 610 Smithfield St. 
Columbia 3, S. C. Pittsburgh 22 


Three juniors learn a hymn from Miss Amanda 
Jorn (standing), Nebraska Synod Children of 
the Church secretary, and Miss Mary Marx of 
Omaha. These women directed the junior as- 
sembly of the church workers’ school at Midland 
College, Aug. 4-9. 


Formation of New Jersey Synod 
Studied by Commission 


By H. Paut GerHarp 


The 33rd ULC synod may be organized 
in New Jersey. At present four synodical 
bodies are represented in the state: New 
York, Slovak Zion, Central Pennsylvania 
synods, and Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
A movement is under way to unite the 
territory under one body: a New Jersey 
Synod. 

A commission, set up by the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod and the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, is now investigating the 
possibilities of state consolidation. First 
meeting was held recently. The Rev. C. 
Donald Heft, Oaklyn, was elected chair- 
man and the Rev. Harry S. Bowman, 
Runnemede, secretary. 

Other clerical members are Pastors Wil- 
liam M. Weaver, Richard F. Garnet, Ken- 

neth F. Frickert, Paul 
W. Kapp, Morris C. 
NEW JERSEY Walker, and Carl R. 
Nagele. Lay members are Alfred Miers, 
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Wurlitzer, long skilled in cabinet-making, has 
lavishly used expensive veneers to make the new 
Organ superbly handsome. Open, as at the top 


of this page, or closed, as here, it will enrich any 
religious setting. 


The two-manual keyboard conforms to all play- 
ing dimensions specified by the American Guild 
of Organists. 6 stop tablets in the Pedal, 12 in 
the Swell and 15 in the Great give traditional 
pipe-organ variety. 


eee 


The Wurlitzer Organ pedal clavier has 32 keys, 
concave radiating exactly according to standards 
of the American Guild of Organists. The pedal 
clavier is detachable. There is also available an 
optional pedal clavier light. 


Directly below the great keyboard are the pre-set 
combination pistons which enable certain fre- 
quently used combinations to be instantly availa- 


ble...a welcome feature to both professional and 
inexperienced players. 


Your dealer will soon have a Series 20 Wurlitzer Organ for you to see and to hear 


ORGAN DIVISION, THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y.~ 
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Phillipsburg; Walter J. Beer, Camden; 
William J. Scheina, Sr., Haddon Heights; 
and Fred Henzler, Palmyra. 

A New Jersey Synod would not be new. 
One existed before the formation of the 
ULC. Although it had no official head- 
quarters, it was active in the central part 
of the state. 

Since 1917 a feeling of the need of such 
an organization can be traced through 
records. Speaking before the Philadelphia 
Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania in 1918, President T. W. Kretsch- 
mann states: “Another important con- 
sideration is the situation of our congre- 
gations in New Jersey. . . . With the mer- 
ger of the general bodies an efficient, 
strong New Jersey Synod might well be 
organized which would greatly tend to the 
strengthening of our Church’s interests in 
that state.” 

New Jersey Conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, formed in 1930, 
was intended as a first step toward for- 
mation of a synod. Two years ago the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod authorized 
the New Jersey District of the East Penn- 


sylvania Conference to meet the need of- 


an organization in the state. 

Congregations of different synods have 
worked together in leadership training 
schools, social mission projects, Reforma- 
tion Day rallies, Lutheran World Action. 
But development of an independent synod 
has been retarded by the mission status 
of many of the congregations. 

LurHer Leacvers met in St. John's 
Church, Westville, the Rev. Ralph IL 
Shockey pastor, for a two-day conference, 
Sept. 13-14. “Youth’s Opportunity for 
Service” was the theme. 

RESIGNATION of the Rev. W. M. Weaver 
will end more than 15 years of service in 
St. Luke’s Church, West Collingswood, on 
Oct. 1. Of Mr. Weaver’s 47 years in the 
ministry, nine were spent in Philadelphia 
inner missions as an associate to Dr. J. F. 
Ohl. 

Mr. Weaver began his ministry in 1899 
in the New Germania parish, Nova Scotia. 


He recalls that one of his biggest prob-— 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
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lems there was the keeping of a horse on 
his $500 salary. 

In Sr. BarTHoLomEew’s vacation church 
school, Trenton, 16 leaders cared for 78 
children. Featured at the closing worship 
hour was the recitation of Psalm 24 by an 
antiphonal choir and the singing of Matins. 
The Rev. Stover Crouthamel is pastor. 

Tse Rev. Harry S. Bowman is new dean 
of the Camden County leadership school 
committee. Other officers elected at the 
recent meeting in Haddonfield are the Rev. 
Harold F. Muffley, registrar and treasurer; 
the Rev. Ralph I. Shockey, publicity di- 
rector: and the Rev. Floyd P. Milleman, 
chaplain. 

Weekly meetings of the school will run 
from Sept. 25 through Oct. 30. Place will 
be Holy Trinity Church, Runnemede. 

SHORE CHURCHES have ministered to va- 
cationers through special services. St 
John’s Church, Ocean City, the Rev. Robert 
Davis pastor, conducted Vespers in the 
Strand theater. At Cape May Point chapel 
ministers were William Nye, C. Donald 
Heft, Claude Schick, Roy L. Winters, Carl 
Moyer, W. Paul Reumann, Richard Klick, 
and William M. Weaver. 

New Jersty’s annual retreat and work- 
ers’ conference will convene, Sept. 30, in 
St. John’s Church, Woodbury, the Rev. 
Richard Schluttig pastor. The Rev. Ivan 
H. Hagedorn, Philadelphia, will preach at 
the service of Holy Communion. 

AN OCTOGENARIAN was successful in so- 
liciting many contributions during a recent 
campaign for the New Jersey Home for 
Aged. His method of approach was, “Help 
us old men to build a home for you young 
fellows.” 


Toledo Church Expands Facilities 
By F. E. Smmoset 


Totepo—Augsburg Church broke ground, 
July 21, for a three-story educational unit. 
Pastor W. Carl Satre was assisted by Dz 
F. E. Strobel, who was pastor when 
church was erected in 1922, and by 
dent Alton Albeck, who during the 


mer has made a survey of the community 
surrounding the church. After completion 
of the parish house, Augsburg will be able 
to eare for a church school of 1,600. 

Sr. Lucas Csaurce, Dr. John E. Slater 
pastor, will celebrate its 60th anniversary 
during the first week in October. Plans 
include authorizing the erection of a mod- 
ern educational house. 

Hane anp THere: Dr. D. F. Green preached 
his farewell sermon at First English 
Church, Aug. 4 With his wife and son he 
is touring the West. . . . Honor guest ai a 
youth dinner, Sept. 25, will be Missionary 
Virgil E. Ziegler, on furlough from India. 

. Glenwood Church, Dr. A. E. Bell pas- 
ter, recently held a workers’ rally. The 
Rey. H. L Pospesel, Dayton, was speaker. 


Two Churches ‘Over Top’ in LWA; 
Gardner Leaves Trinity, Latrobe 
By Gezorce E. Lire 


Prrrspunce—Anoither congregation has 
gone “over the top” on its two-year quota 
for Lutheran World Action. It is St 
Mark’s Church, Jeanette, Dr. R. H. Thurau 
> pastor. 

At Warren, First Church, the Rev. E. K. 
Rogers pastor, has received $8,000 in 

pledges and cash 

PENNSYLVANIA f° = Sro-zes: 

uota of $5,100. 

Tee < oes 

half of clothing and food to Lutheran 
World Relief. 

St. John’s Church, McKees Rocks, the 
Rev. W. J. Welther pastor, has already 
paid $1,000 to LWA. The congregation ex- 
pects soon to reach the goal of $1,222. 

Arrsk a 19-year pastorate at Trinity 
Church, Latrobe, Dr. J. B. Gardner has 
gone to Grace Church, Oak Harbor, Ohio. 
There he serves under the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension of the 
Ohio Synod. The Latrobe congregation 
has 1,274 members, 769 of whom were re- 
ceived during Dr. Gardner’s pastorate. The 
church sponsors two branch Sunday 
schools. 
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Trintry Cxuuece, Connellsville, now has 
an associate pastor to assist Dr. W. H. 
Hetrick. He is Richard Langsdale of Pitts- 
burgh. Although his work at Connellsville 
began the first of August, he will not grad- 
uate from Gettysburg Seminary unitil 
November. 

ON THE SAME DAY that the Rev. H N. 
Branit’s resignation was effective in the 
Donegal parish, the Rev. E. S. Proper suc- 
ceeded him. Mr. Proper lefi the super- 
intendency of the Zelienople Orphans’ 
Home, Sept. 1. 

Mr. Brant had served im Donegal 14 
years. He is now pastor of St. John’s 
Evangelical Protestant (Burry’s) Church, 
near Zelienople. This is an independent 


Only $35 to $50 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply stee 
— panel and letter equipment. 

Hundreds of churches are thus se 
curing an_electric bulletin a im reat 
savings. Send for 


H. E WINTERS SPECIALTY co. 
332 E 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Meore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years fo come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs im many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Beok C20, Pulpit 
Apparel! Style Book CP70. Ask 
fer Budget Payment Pian. 
Confirmation Gowns— 


Rental or Sale 
E-R-MOORE CO. 


Chicage i3, 1. Mew York 16, N.Y. 
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NEW LIGHT ON YOUNG LUTHER 


. » Now in its FIRST English Translation 


The Young Reformer In His Formative 
Years—From Catholicism to Reformation 


Ro ad to 2 | Now 


) } 
Reformation | On Sale 


y/ f Price 
$4 


ROAD TO REFORMATION is a biography 


of Luther from monkhood through priest- by y B O E H M ER 


hood to the Diet of Worms. The translators 


have preserved the original free and frank translated by John W. Doberstein 

speech of Luther in their translation. Choice d Theodore G. Tappert 

old legends about Luther’s early life are <5 Beis Pry 

ruthlessly shattered. Pastors, theologians e SIGNIFICANT e FASCINATING 


and laymen now have access to the think- 
ing and writings of one of the foremost 
contemporary church historians—a great 
Luther student. You will read Boehmer’s 


® LEGEND SHATTERING e FACTUAL 


ROAD TO REFORMATION with interest 448 
and pleasure. This book will contribute 
valuably to your understanding of the man Pages 


who founded Protestantism. 


ORDER NOW THROUGH 
UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Avenue 610 Smithfield Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. Car. 
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......How Christian People Can 


Intelligently Promote World Order 


Power For Peace 
A new book by O. FREDERICK NOLDE 


POWER FOR PEACE shows Christian people the way to exercise 
the will for lasting peace. Here is a book that thinking Chris- 
tians will find profitable for reading, studying, teaching. POWER 
FOR PEACE is primarily a study text. Actually, it provides all 
Christians, clergy and lay alike, with a forceful and forthright 
exposition of the United Nations Organization and the relation- 
ship of The Church to it. In down-to-earth terms, the author 
explains the formation, functions, and framework of the UNO 
as he saw them shaped first-hand at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. As a member of The Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace, the author represented the will of Christian people set 
forth at the famous Delaware and Princeton Round Table Con- 
ferences. Dr. O. Frederick Nolde interestingly translates his 
confidence in the motivated power of the Christian will to 
readers of this book. POWER FOR PEACE shows why and how 


the Christian will must and can be motivated now. 


@ An Elective Study for 
Young People and Adults 


@ For Independent Discussion $1 per single copy 


is Congregation, aed ‘Commanity 90 cents in quantities of 12 or more 


@ For General Reading 
by Clerical and Lay Christians 


ORDER NOW FROM 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago II, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. 
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congregation affiliated with the Pittsburgh 
Synod. 

Tue Rev. L. R. Fox is new pastor of the 
Knox parish. He resigned from Mt. Cal- 
vary Church, Erie, and St. John’s Church, 
Girard, Sept. 10. 

Curist CHurcH, Baden, the Rev. J. O. 


URGENTLY NEEDED! 


Full time children’s worker at River Crest Pre- 
ventorium. Call Phoenixville 751 or write Supt. 
River Crest Preventorium, Mont Clare, Pa. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


Girls 16 to 65 for bindery work. 


No experience necessary 


A. J. Holman Co., 1224 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 

562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


1000 Rooms— 1000 Baths 
$250 to $500 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


ce George 
Flotel 14 best 28 
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Kroen pastor, is free of debt. A mortgage- 
burning service, at which former Pastor 
C. S. Brewer preacher, was held Aug. 11. 
Another former pastor, Dr. F. F. Haworth, 
was architect of the church, built in 1922. 

Catvary Cuurcu, Arnold, the Rev. E. G. 
Hoffman pastor, is making an all-out ef- 
fort to pay off the balance of the building 
debt incurred 24 years ago. Since the first 
of the year it has been reduced from $6,000 
to $1,800. 

SunDAY scHOOL and worship services 
have been conducted weekly since Aug. 4 
at Frankstown Acres, a residential de- 
velopment northeast of Wilkinsburg. Use 
of the Harding School building, which will 
be available soon, has been granted. 
Groundwork for a congregation in this 
community was laid by Missionary Super- 
intendent D. L. Houser and the Rev. Oscar 
Woods. 

THIRTY BOYS AND GIRLS at St. James 
Church, Pittsburgh, the Rev. J. W. Thomas 
pastor, have been commissioned to work 
on a 10-week project for increasing Sun- 
day school enrollment. They are using the 
“Ambassadors for Christ” program sug- 
gested by the Parish and Church School 
Board. ; 

GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY of the ordination of 
Dr. Joshua Miller was celebrated at St. 
John’s Church, New Castle, recently. Dr. 
Miller organized this congregation. 

Zion CuurcH, Greensburg, paid tribute 
to Dr. J. B. Harman on his 25th ordination 
anniversary with a special service and 
reception. He was given a $1,000 purse. 

Wuen Dr. G. L. Himmelman celebrated 
15 years as pastor of Emmanuel Church, 
Bellevue, June 16, he learned that he had 
received three-fifths of the present mem- 
bership into the congregation. Benevolent 
contributions during his pastorate have 
averaged $5,433 annually and_ totaled 
$81,497. 


Changes of Pastorate 


OVERDIER, G. M. From United Church, Butte, 
Mont. To Rocky Boy Mission, Box Elder, 
Mont. Rocky Boy Route. 
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An Outline of Missions 


by John Aberly 


Here is a challenging story study of mission enterprise for 
the past 2000 years as told by a man who, for a third of a 
century (1889-1923), was a Lutheran missionary in India. 
More recently, Dr. Aberly has served on the faculty of the 
Lutheran Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa. 


AN OUTLINE OF MISSIONS is a book every earnest 
Christian, every pastor and teacher as well as every theo- 
logical student needs in order to have a more complete 
knowledge of mission work. Now available in a revised 
reprint edition—complete with attractive four-color maps 
showing the development of missionary enterprise in four 


distinct fields. 
$3.00 


Hitler’s biggest failure 


explained in 


The Rebirth of The German Church 


by Stewart W. Herman 


“Hitler’s biggest failure inside the Reich was the failure to win the church”, says 
Mr. Herman in this very readable treatment of the German Church under the 
Nazi regime. This book reviews the struggle of the Church in relation to Hitler, 
making it clear that there was much more resistance than most Americans realize. 
He further describes in considerable detail the way in which the disrupted section 
of the Church drew together as soon as the war was over, and gives a good 
portrayal of the leadership of the Church today under such men as Bishop Wurm 
and Pastor Niemoller. Present conditions of hunger and suffering in Germany 
are vividly described. Pastor Niemoller contributes an important introduction. 
“The Rebirth of the (German Church” is a book that should be read by every 
pastor and every layman, 


$2.50 


Order these Two Books from 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash’ Ave. 610 Smithfield Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago 11, Ml. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. 
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PFEIFER. H. WAHL From Chaplaincy. To 
Glenfield Parish, Pa. School St. 

REINBRECHT, CHARLES H. Foreign Mission- 
ary. From Tsingtao, Shantung, China. To 
Souderton, Pa. 404 E Broad St. 

REISCH, PAUL From Mt. Airy Seminary. 
(Stedent) To St. Mark's Church, Canajo- 
harie, N. Y. 143 Church St. 

ROTH, ROBERT PAUL From Epiphany Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis. as Assistant Pastor. To 
Rajahmundry, £ Godavari Dist, Madras 
Presidency, India, as Professor at Luthergiri. 

SADLER, WESLEY L Foreign Missionary. From 
Baltimore, Md. To American Luth. Mission, 
Monrovia, Liberia, Africa. 

SCHOFER, ALBERT G. From Chaplaincy. To 
Gethsemane Church, Keyport, N. J. Maple 
Pl. and Main St. 

SIGMAN, WALTER A. From Chaplaincy. To 
Helton Parish, Va. 

SLIFER, LUTHER W.. Foreign Missionary. From 
South America. To New York, N. Y. 231 
Madison Ave. 

SMITH, G. MORRIS, JR. From Mt. Airy Semi- 
mary. (Student) To Messiah Church, Flush- 


LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 
IN CHICAGO 


Consider the need for trained Christian Workers . .. A real 
opportunity for World service. Our two-year Bible Training 
Course including Missionary and other specialized subjects 
is growing in popularity with young men and women 
throughout the country. Radio opportunities open to students 
—develop talent through Gospel broadcasts. 


Free 
No tuition charge for subjects taken. Books are not expen- 
sive and part-time employment easily covers low room and 
board costs. Coeducational. Classes day or evening. Ask 
about GI training. Fall term starts Oct. 14. 
Write today for Course Subjects and full particulars. 
Address — Dean Blegen 
19 South La Salle Street 


ing, N. Y., as Assistant Pastor. Northern 
Blvd. and 165th St. 

SPARKS, L. C., JR. From Chaplaincy. To 
Good Shepherd Church, Front Royal, Va. 


Virginia Ave. and 6th St. 


Commission of Adjudication of the United 
Lutheran Church will meet at 12.30 P. M., Oct. 
10, in the Hollanden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


ULC Calendar 


OCTOBER 
2- 4. Brotherhood of the United Lutheran 
Church, Biennial Convention. Richford 


Hotel, Erie, Pa. 2 P. M. 


3- 7. Women's Missionary Society Triennial 
Convention, William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

5-11. United Lutheran Church in America 
Fifteenth Biennial Convention, Music 


Hall of Cleveland Auditorium, East 6th 
and Lakeside Streets, Cleveland, Ohio. 
10 A. M. 


Tuiti 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
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‘DISTINGUISHED RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


THE MAING 
OF A PREACHER 


By W. M. MACGREGOR. Here is the inside of the preacher’s heart 
and mind .. . the diverse means by which he may cultivate essential 
qualities of character, attitude, and vision, and attain the necessary 
knowledge of God and man. “! do not know when | have so 
thoroughly enjoyed a book on preaching. Every minister would 
profit by it.”.—Morgan P. Noyes. $1.00 


GREAT 
CHRISTIAN BOOKS 


By HUGH MARTIN. “Introduces the reader to some of the great 
literature which every Christian should know. A mine of personal 
inspiration and sermonic material for ministers. Fascinating and 
inspiring.”—Edwin E. Aubrey. $1.50 


THE RESURRECTION 
OF CHRIST 


By A. MICHAEL RAMSEY. Did Christ rise physically from the dead— 
or only in the spirit? How do these two views affect the concept of 
Christianity as a whole? Which is more justified, and why? Canon 
Ramsey discusses carefully the conclusions of many who have sought 
the answers, and then presents his own conclusions which are a 
major contribution to Christian thought. $1.00 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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in CONCLUSION 


ALREADY WRITTEN is the first para- 
graph of the report THe LuTHERAN will 
publish on the Cleveland convention of 
the ULC. You might as well read it 
now, instead of waiting until the issue 
of Oct. 9. 

“The fearful urgency of the Gos- 
pel in 1946 ought to be the dominant 
note of this convention,” stated Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry in his report as 
president. ... 

“I pray that we may feel it vi- 
brantly in the spokesmen of every 
board and agency, and more deeply 
still within each delegate’s own 
spirit,’ Dr. Fry continues in his re- 
port (already printed and on its way 
for delegates to read before they 
start for Cleveland). 

“Our intensest exertions for Christ 
up to now, even in this decisive day, 
are still too feeble, dangerously lag- 
gard, half-asleep,” says Dr. Fry. “A 
Church that is growing as ours 
usually has, at a rate only barely 
above that of the whole population, 
does not reflect the vigor or the pas- 
sion of our God.” 


AT LEAST YOU GET the idea that will 
undoubtedly be uppermost in the 
thinking when the ULC delegates get 
to Cleveland. There will probably be 
very few dramatic debates on hotly 
disputed questions. A flurry may be 
expected over the question of socialized 
pensions. There may be a bit of ex- 
plosion over the attempt to revive a 
plan for merging seminaries. 

A secretary must be elected. So far 
I hear half a dozen names proposed: 
Henry H. Bagger, Harry F. Baughman, 
P. D. Brown, Charles B. Foelsch, F. 
Eppling Reinartz, L. Ralph Tabor. But 
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none of these men is a “candidate” and 
certainly there will be no campaign for 
any of them or for anyone else. The 
election will transpire quietly enough, 
and everyone will be sorry for the man 
chosen—because he will have a hard 
job thrust upon him. 

Arguments and elections will not be 
the main business at Cleveland. We 
shall go there to seek fervor for the 
tasks at hand, and shall come away re- 
solved to stir many others with our new 
insight and enthusiasm. 

This is a convention in the postwar 
world, where the hope for just and en- 
during peace is already thinning out 
almost to the vanishing point. It is 
quite evident that the Christian spirit 
must be strong now, if it is to save hu- 
manity from unparalleled destruction. 
There is no other spirit which offers 
any hope. 


THERE WON'T EVEN be any time off to 
play at the Cleveland convention. 
Starting on Saturday, as the conven- 
tion does this year, there won’t be the 
usual half-holiday for relaxation. Morn-- 
ing, afternoon, and night, delegates will 
be in session; except of course on Sun- 
day, when they will all be in church 
most of the day. 

We don’t need to be grim about 
things at Cleveland, for that indicates 
tension, and tension betrays fear. We’re 
not afraid. We don’t trust merely in 
ourselves. But out at that convention 
we'll have to make sure that our trust 
in God is working its way into genuine 
Christian world action. As Dr. Fry says, 
this is a poor time for merely conven- 


tional Christianity. 
Lon Hag 
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That's why it’s good 
business to buy 
more insurance 


LET L B GUARANTEE YOUR FUTURE SECURITY 


@ Perhaps your business is good now. Maybe you have a 
few extra dollars to invest. If so, there’s no better place 
to put those dollars than into life insurance. By invest- 
ing in a LBinsurance plan you can buy future secur- 
ity at a very low cost. You can be sure to have money 
later to meet emergencies ... or to have a reg lar 
income for life. Whatever your aim .. . there is a LB 
plan that exactly fits your needs. Your friendly L B 
representative will be glad to explain—without obliga- 
tion. Call him. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
608 Second Ave. So. Herman L. Ekern, Pres. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Culture — Refinement — Spirituality 


Carthage College 


Carthage, Illinois 


Rolls Are Now Open To Lutherans 
for 


September, 1947 


Write For Attractive New Bulletin 


**A Personalized Education” 


Erland Nelson, President 


Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois 


